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For the Companion. 


BOYD. 
CuartTer I1.—Concluded. 

The barn was on fire, and the long, low nest 
of outhouses was so closely arranged, that the 
destruction of one seemed necessarily to involve 
all that the farmer possessed in the world. 

It was well Boyd had crushed the demon 
within him during his late mental struggle. 
There were no. thoughts of vengeance, then, 
when his silence could have wrought the ruin, 
perhaps the death of the whole family. 

Happily for us, the better instincts of our na- 
tures are those that prevail in the hours of dan- 
ger. It was well for Boyd that he did not after- 
ward have to recall one evil suggestion, that 
might have haunted him through life. 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” shouted. Boyd, his clear 
voice ringing through the night air. 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” 

“Hey?” came back from a farmer’s house 
beyond. Then there was a banging of windows, 
that told Boyd help was at hand. 

He dashed down the stairs to where the farm- 
erand his wife were outvieing each other in the 
depth of their slumbers; but in his own panic 
still thinking of Hattie, and’ anxious to spare 
her the terrors he felt. P 

“The barn’s on fire,” he said, speaking under 
his breath, when he had aroused the couple. 
“Be quick—I’ll get the horses and cattle into 
the yard, if I can.” 

How strange it is that our best actions are 
sometimes construed into our worst! It was af- 
terward remembered that Boyd whispered when 
he said “the barn ison fire;”’ and we shall eee 
What that thoughtful care for Hattie cost him. 

Boyd flew to the barn. The hay upon the 
loft was a sheet of flames. 

He staggered through the dense smoke to 
where the old farm horse was fastened, and with 
great difficulty brought him into the open air. 
Then he secured the oxen, crying out to the 
crazy farmer to save the shed which communi- 
cated with the house. 

By this time the neighbors were assembling, 
each bringing pails and buckets, for fire-engines 
were too expensive luxuries for poor farmers 
like these. As may be supposed, it was a slow 
Process to extinguish flames with a few quarts 
of water handed from hand to hand; but Farm- 
et Trulin’s last penny was at stake, and both 
men and women worked with a will. 

Above all the din and confusion, the high 
tones ef the farmer’s wife rang shrill and clear 
—and once a softer, tearful voice made its way 
to the ears of the men. 

“Where’s Boyd?” 

Sure enough, where was Boyd? Who had 
seen him! 

Farmer Trulin had met him leading one of 
the oxen from the barn, and the boy said he was 
going directly back for the cow. 

But where was.the cow? 

Hattie flew hither and thither. The horse, 
the oxen were safe in the field, but the cow was 
Rot to be found—no, nor Boyd, either! 

The ueighbor who had been first aroused by 
the lad’s alarm, dropped his bucket. 

“Life is of more value than property,” he 
wid; and bidding the men keep to their ranks, 
he made his way into the stalls. 

poor cow, lowing and bellowing with 

Mortal terror, was thrusting her horns into the 

flames that were already creeping upon her. 

“Boyd must be there,” said the man, leaping 
through the smoke. 

Yes, Boyd was there, lying insensible, near 
the dumb beast’s hoofs. 

To lift him in his strong arms and leap back 
into the open air was the work of a moment. 

Hattie was a brave girl as well as a true friend. 

did not spend the moments weeping and 

Winging her hands, as some foolish children 

Would have done. She knew that the only 

Way to benefit those she loved was to act with 
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him the cold water he needed, and continued 
her exertions until she had the satisfaction of 
seeing him gasp for breath. 

“Where’s Hattie?” asked Boyd, when he 
could speak. 

“She’s been trying to wash the smoke from 
your face,” cried Hattie, half laughing, half 
crying. “You look, for all the world, like moth- 
er’s bacon.” 

“What’s burned?” cried Boyd, trying to rise, 
and staggering back like a drunken man. e 
“He’s got thecow! O, goody! he’s got the 
poor old cow!” shouted Hattie, leaving Boyd to 
his fate, and running toward the man, who, by 
dint of kicking, and poking, and pulling, and 
holloing, had managed to get the animal well 
out of the flames. ° 

Lucky Brindle! She had been saved sorely 
against her will—for animals when overtaken 
by fire, will sooner perish in the flames, than be 
rescued. 

We may indeed say poor Brindle! for she had 
left behind her the little beauty she ever pos- 
sessed. Her tail was singed of the last switch, 
and her whole body looked like an interrupted 
barbecue. 3 

By dint of extraordinary exertions, and tear- 
ing away that portion of the shed which com- 
municated with the house, the fire was limited 
to the barn, which was soon a heap of smould- 
ering ruins, and when morning dawned, the day- 

light but the more fully revealed the desolation 
of the scene. 

Farmer Trulia looked a little more grave, 
and moved a little quicker than usual; nothing 
else indicated that he had met with what to him 
was a most serious misfortune. 

Not so with Mrs. Trulin. She was never wea- 
ry of talking over the disaster, and when the 
origin of the fire was alluded to, as it invariably 
was, her voice sank to a whisper, and her eye 
glowed with revengeful intelligence. 

Boyd was arrested at the suggestion of the 
farmer’s wife, for having maliciously set fire to 
the premises, from motives of revenge for the 
whipping she had given him the night before 
the fire had occurred. 

No one, it seems, had been to the barn after 
Boyd had been sent to feed the cattle and milk 
the cow. It was never the habit of the farmer 
to enter the barn even with a lantern, so cau- 
tious was he in regard to fire; and as for match- 
es, the family did not use them at all, adhering 
to the old-fashioned mode of striking fire with 
steel and flint. 

“Tt was not possible,” the farmer's wife said, 
“for the fire to have been occasioned by careless- 
ness, and besid@if Boyd had been very much 








Pridence and promptness. Scarcely was Boyd 


THE BARN ON FIRE. 
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placed upon the ground, before she dashed over ' have cried out, as all boys do, instead of com- 


not seeing exactly how they could discharge 


ing to the bedside and speaking in a whisper.” 

To be sure, the neighbor testified that it wds 
Boyd’s voice that had aroused him, and that he 
had found the boy lying insensible at the cow’s 
feet, where he had gone to save the farmer’s 
property. But the jury, considering it to be 
their duty to discover the origin of the fire, and 


this duty unless they considered Boyd as the of- 
fender, brought him in guilty; but in consider- 
ation of his youth, recommended him to mercy! 

But who was to have mercy upon the poor 
waif with but one name, and that the plebeian 
one of Boyd? Who, indeed? 

Boyd was hustled off to the county jail, but 
not until Hattie had expressed her opinion of 
his guilt. 

“I don’t care what any of them say,” cried 
Hattie, through her sobs; “I know you didn’t 
do it. And I’ll like you all the same; and P’ll 
be your sister all the same; and I'll make the 
jury take it all back again—every single word!” 
Boyd looked down in mute despair. 
“Why don’t you say something?” asked the 
girl. ‘Why don’t you say you did not do it?” 
“What good would it do?” he asked, bitterly. 
“Wien a fellow is hunted down like a dog, no- 
body believes him, but every body is ready to 
give him a kick.” 

“Well, Boyd,” slipping her little hand into 
his, “you needn’t think that of me. If they 
send you to jail, I’ll come and see you if they 
will let me; and if they won’t, I'll write te you, 
and you may write to me.” 

Boyd looked down again. He could not write 
letters—only write a little badly—he had never 
tried to do his school tasks well. Now his pun- 
ishment began. But he was ashamed to say 
this to Hattie. Perhaps they would let him 
write in jail, and he would do his very best. 

Farmer Trulin never believed in Boyd’s guilt, 
but his wife did, and she had her will in this, as 
she had had it in every thing since he had mar- 
ried her. 

“Time’ll show,” the farmer said, and happily 
for poor Boyd, it did show to his advantage, and 
that soon! 

Some months after Boyd’s incarceration, a 
man was arrested, tried and convicted for mut- 
dering a poor peddler, who had mysteriously 
disappeared from the neighborhood a little be- 
fore the destruction of Farmer Trulin’s barn by 

re. 
4 No one had thought of connecting the two 
circumstances, until the murderer, finding all 


impossible ‘to'dispose of the body of the mur- 


to dig a grave for it ina swamp adjoining the 
Trulin farm; that having been overcome with 
fatigue and liquor, he had stolen into the barn 
for rest, and that in lighting his pipe with 
matches which he carried about him, he had in- 
advertently set fire to the hay, upon which he 


twas designing to sleep. 


When the wretch discovered the evil he had 
done, regarding only his own safety, he had 
made his escape during the excitement attend- 
‘ant upon the discovery of the flre by Boyd, and 
having fled the neighborhood, had never cared 
to inquire into the extent of the mischief his 
‘carelessness had wrought. 

It was not a very pleasant thing for some peo- 
;ple to read this confession, which went flaming 
,about in all the papers, curdling the blood of 
honest people with horror and indignation. The 
lawyers, and judge, and jury who had sent poor 


|;Boyd to jail, considered the confession a very 


improbable affair; and Mrs. Trulin couldn’t be 
‘made to believe that Boyd did not burn the barn. 
But the good old farmer brought his fist down 
upon the table with an emphasis unheard of, 
when it came to his ears, crying out,— 

“1 knew I couldn’t be mistaken in that boy. 
He always said he didn’t burn that barn more 
than I did.” - 

“You’d take any body’s part before you’d 
take mine,” piped Mrs. Trulin. 

“T mean to stick to the right, let the truth fall 
where it will!” 

Hattie’s soft lips sealed first one mouth and 
then another. Then she stole up into Boyd’s 
room, and cried her fill. 

It was all coming true; all that she had be- 
lieved, and hoped, and prayed for. And poor 
Boyd would back, and they would make 
a man of him yet. 

One day when Hattie came home from school, 
twirling her sun-bonnet in her hand, she saw 
the family wagon before the door, and knew 
that her father, who -had gone to bring Boyd, 
had returned, 

“He’s here, my girl. Here’s Hattie, Boyd,” 
cried the farmer, as the little one slid from his 
arms. : 

Boyd came forward awkwardly and held out 
his hand. How tall he‘had become! How old 
and wise-looking! How had it- happened that 
in those few months of suffering and discipline 
he had grown almost into manhood? 

Hattie took the proffered hand as shyly as it 
was Offered. 

“She can’t forget I have been in jail,” said 
Boyd to himself: and yet all the while Hattie 
was watching him from the corners of her eyes, 
wondering why he was s0 little glad to see her. 
That night they had custard pie for supper; 
for Boyd had asked Mrs. Trulin’s forgiveness 
for all his boyish “pribbles and prabbles”—had 
confided to her the good resolutions he had 
formed while away from them all, and cordially 
begged her to aid him in becoming a good man. 
If Mrs. Trulin was a high-tempered woman, 
and v-.n of her own judgments, she was, nev-- 
ertheless, easily flattered, and willing to do any 
thing in the world, provided she could do it in 
her own way. 

Boyd had learned more wholesome lessons 
than one during his incarceration. He had 
made up his mind that practical jokes did not 
pay—that they were rude and vulgar, and al- 
ways to be avoided by well-bred people. He had 
also come to the conclusion that the misdemean- 
ors of one young person might destroy the hap- 
piness of a whole household, and end in his own 
ruin at last; that if one desires friends he must 
expect to deserve them, and that honest efforts 
to be useful and beloved will eventually be 
crowned with success. 

He determined to make a man of himself—to 
deserve Hattie’s kindness and Mr. Trulin’s con- 


hopes of escape cut off, and eager to make resti- | fidence, and we are glad to say he is in a fair 
tution for his crime, confessed that, finding it | way to do it. 


Mrs. Trulin has latterly forgotten that a 








surprised when he first saw the fire, he would 


dered man satisfactorily to himself, he had gone'| broomstick may be used as a weapon of attack, 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








and defence. Hattie’s unvaried sweetness has 
had its influence on her mother, and it is really 
surprising to notice that Farmer Trulin begins 
to have an opinion of his own, as the master of 
a house should. 

“A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 
+o 








For the Companion. 
SEMANTHA BROWN. 

People who have full faith in that old prophet, 
the Almanac, and so consult it about the best 
time to wean babies and to make other great 
enanges, usually believe in “unlucky stars” 
which impart their evil influence to such as are 
born beneath them. 

Semantha Brown was an earnest believer in 
the almanac; in dreams and their sure fulfil- 
ment; in signs handed down from antiquity, 
and in every foolish old wife’s fable to be heard 
through New England. 

She declared that she was born under “‘an evil 
star;” and the knowledge of that,—given her 
for a quarter of a dollar by a gypsy, angry be- 
cause she couldn’t get more,—added to the dys- 
pepsia, and a very gaunt form and unlovely face, 
made her any thing but attractive. 

Without any personal defect or deformity, 
Semantha looked as if she belonged to a differ- 
ent race from those about her. 

She was very tall, and so straight that she 
bent back! Her shoulders were high and square; 
and her waist—the remarkable point in her fig- 
ure—was broad to a wonder, but at a side view 
it was thin beyond any thing conceived of, by 
the most delicate belle. 

Poor Semantha seemed to owe the world a 
great grudge, with very little reason. True, she 
was “a poor, fatherless and motherless girl,” 
but she had a great, large-hearted brother, who 
owned the sawmills on Brown’s creek, who was 
rich and generous. 

She had as good a home as his wife had, and 
Was as much her own mistress as she. If she 
chose to bake on Saturday, she did so; if she 
chose to go visiting, she did that; and the bak- 
ing was done by some one else. — 

If Semantha lost an old glove, she always ex- 
claimed, “Well, I am the unluckiest mortal that 
ever was born!” But when once she found a 
breastpin she didn’t speak of good luck, but 
said, with a deep sigh,— 

“There’s ao danger but the owner will be after 
it quick enough. If I’m ever lucky enough to 
find a thing, I’m always unlucky enough to find 
the owner, too!” 

One morning poor Semantha appeared at the 
breakfast table, looking gloomier and homelier 
than usual,—and that was quite unnecessary. 

“Aren’t you well, sister?’ asked her brother, 
cheerily. 

“Yes, as well as I ever am; but I’ve had an 
awful dream! The truth is, I’ve had tokens and 
signs for ever so long. The good signs have all 
failed, though—but I suppose the evil ones will 
come true. I dreamed a month ago of picking 
five dollar gold pieces off a currant bush, and 
filling a basket with them! Then I dreamed of 
finding birdsnests full of golden eggs. But I’ve 
secn no gold yet! The palm of my right hand 
itched so last week, that I could hardly sew; 
and that you know’s a sign of money coming— 
I haven’t seen it, though. The sole of my foot 
itched too; that’s a sign I’ll walk on strange 
ground; but I don’t see any journey ahead for 
me! The truth is,” she added, in a sepulchral 
tone, “I believe I’m going to die, a month from 
to-day.” 

“Pshaw! You’ve got the vapors; sister. Your 
hands were full till now, and you're tired out 
and nervous. Take my word for it, all these 
dreams and signs are a pack of nonsense!” 

“Josiah, do you say that any thing our dear 
mother believed in, was nonsense? She felt aw- 
fully when she broke a looking-glass!” 

“So should I,” said her brother, “if it was a 
good one. Our mother never believed any thing 
that made her unhappy. What was this awful 
dream that’s going to take your life?” 

“I thought I had a new chocolate colored silk 
trimmed with silver braid, and a dress cap 
trimmed with gold flowers, and white gloves on 
my hands. I looked in the glass and I was 
handsome,” she said, forced into a smile. 

“I’m sure that was a charming dream,” said 
one of her little nieces. “If I’d been you, I 
should have wanted to keep on dreaming and 
never to wake up again!” 

“Well, while I was looking at myself, a tall 
mun with gray hair, opened the door, and says 
he to me,— 

“Are you ready? I’m coming for you a month 
from to-day.” 

“Well, Aunt ’Mantha, that seems more like a 
wedding than a funeral,” said a nephew. 

“Wedding, I guess!” sighed Semantha. “The 
man looked just like an undertaker. Well, you 





may laugh, but you’llsee! That old gypsy that 
told me about my ‘star,’ followed it along for 
forty years and then it disappeared from the 
heavens. I’m forty,in a month. If I get past 
that, I’ll give up believing in dreams!” 

“The gypsy lost the ‘star’ when you wouldn’t 
fee her any longer. Come,I want you to take 
the gray pony and drive into town for me to- 
day. I’m too busy to go to the bank or the 
store now, and I’m going to throw all that busi- 
ness on you. You can take two or three of the 
children for company,” said her brother. 

“Only two or three?” asked Semantha, jo- 
cosely. 

“Well, six if you like; but don’t talk to them 
about your ‘stars’ or your ‘ill omens’, for all 
that is humbug, and will be driven out of your 
head by better business,” he replied. 

Now there was some reason for the blues, 
which had gathered thick around Semantha’s 
spirit. She had been sorely slighted in her girl- 
hood, being left to plod her way home alone 
from singing-schools and quiltings, while bright 
eyes and red cheeks were surrounded by a bevy 
of beaux. 

Once, and once only, did she receive any at- 
tention of the kind. A shrewd fellow, whose 
motto was “Beauty is that beauty does,” was on 
the lookout for a housekeeper to manage twen- 
ty men in his employ, and to make money off 
their board! She was a famous worker when 
she had a family of brothers and no help, and he 
set his eye on her. 

He showed her such little attentions as were 
in style in their neighborhood, till ‘the commu- 
nity was convinced he was in earnest, and then 
he was missing. 

He went to the neighboring city on business, 
and met a boarding school girl who threw both 
the work and Semantha into the shade; and he 
soon brought her home for his mother to wait 
on. 

He was imprudent enough to say, that after he 
had looked at her the contrast between the two 
faces made Semantha Brown hideous! and there 
was not wanting a heartless person to carry it 
to her ears. 

It stung her to the quick; and aside from the 
disappointment, made her feel that she was the 
sport of the young and beautiful. It strength- 
ened her in the belief that she was born for ill- 
luck, and that nothing she turned her hand to, 
could prosper. 

From that time she withdrew from the com- 
pany where she felt like an odd bird, and devot, 
ed herself dutifully to her aged mother and her 
growing brothers,—for she was a woman with a 
heart. 

As long as her hands were full of work, and 
her heart of care, she moved on—cheerfully for 
her; but as years sped, the boys left home, one 
by one; and now her mother, who had been for 
years helpless, had been removed from her. 

Her home, where for twenty years she had 
been the moving power, was broken up, and she 
was a lady of leisure in her brother’s house, 
with nothing to do but to look back on the past 
of her life, and to compare it with the lives of 
more favored women. 

She forgot to compare her lot with that of 
Kate Dale, who had married with such fine pros- 
pects, but was now toiling in a factory to sup- 
port herself and her two children, while her 
gay husband was scrving out a sentence in 
State’s prison; or with Emily Drake, the worn 
and sorrowful wife of a drunkard. 

Like most people, her comparisons were drawn 
from above, rather than from below, as they 
should be. She meant to do right, poor woman, 
but she was naturally gloomy; and such people 
as she ought be kept very busy, so that Satan 
will find no mischief for them to do, either to 
themselves or others. 

Now it seems that some eighteen months be- 
fore this time, that old lover—her only one—had 
lost his wife in a distant State, to which he had 
removed fifteen years ago. 

He was left with half a dozen little boys, and 
was forced to look about again for a wife; not 
with his old grasping spirit, for one that could 
save and earn—which he certainly had not had 
—but for one that could make a home for him, 
and train up his sons to be useful men. 

Conscience suffered some sharp pangs, as his 
mind ran back to Semantha and the cruel re- 
mark by which he had crushed her spirit. He 
asked himself,— 

“What woman ever trained up a better fami- 
ly than the Brown boys? All was her work.” 
He assured himself over and over again that 
“beauty is but skin deep ;” and also that “Beauty 
is what beauty does ;” and asked in a whisper, 
when alone by himself, “Who has done more 
than she, and who can show nobler work ?” 

Perhaps there was some magnetic wire run- 
ning between his heart and Semantha’s, for the 





night of the awful dream which was to end in 
her funeral, he set out from his fine home in 
Ohio, to hunt her up,—if she was living and 
still single,—though, on the latter point, he had 
few misgivings! 

A month from the night of that dream, Se- 
mantha, robed in a chocolate silk with “fixings” 
of silver and gilt,—to make her dream come 
true,—was the central figure in a merry group 
gathered in Josiah’s parlor; and the gray old 
lover was heard, more than once, telling in a 
whisper, that he had seen thousands of women 
in his day, but with due respect to them all, he 
believed she was the noblest of the lot.” 

Semantha smoothed down her wrinkles and 
frowns, and made an excellent mother for the 
Edwards boys. 

She set her face, ever after this, against “‘evil 
stars” and “ill-omens;” and found her hands and 
heart so full of pleasant work in her family and 
among her neighbors, that she had no time deft 
for worrying. 

She grew young again—almost handsome— 
scattering smiles and more substantial things 
around her; and made it her especial mission to 
chase away the “blues” and “vapors” where- 
ever she saw them, by finding some heart-work 
for those possessed by them. 
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A GLIMPSE. 
*Twas but a glimpse through the veil of night, 
A eee and — more; 
Yet it thrilled my soul with strange delight 
It ne’er had known before. 
And still, methinks, I see it beam,— 
The beautiful face I saw in my dream. 


O, face so fond! O, face so fair! 
Sweet face that smiled on me; 
I wander, seeking everywhere, 
Yet ne’er that can see, 
And so I know I caught the gleam 
Of an angel’s face in my beautiful dream. 
Hours at Home. 





For the Companion. 
CLEVE’S RACE. 


The three velocipede halls in Shopton were 
going day and night, and they had been going 
notwithstanding the warnings of all the old la- 
dies in the region, and the nervous terrors of all 
the young ones. 

“Terrors! O pshaw!” Cleve Hubbell said, 
when his sister told him so, and informed him 
she knew he would break his neck riding those 
horrid things—“just nothing but wheels going 
on the ground, and you squirming about in the 
air.” 

“O, pshaw! now that’s just because you don’t 
know any thing about it”—and he went out exe- 
cuting a series of antics and balancings that 
went to prove he could manage at least two ve- 
locipedes at once. 

Cleve hurried down the hill in the dark. 
Down he went through the mud—never mind- 
ing it—full of hopes for the race Friday night, 
when Sloane’s hall and Dipper’s would race at 
Dipper’s for a silver cup—and a certain Cleve 
Hubbell had about as good achance as anybody 
for winning. 

Every thing looked bright on Main Street and 
at the entrance to Sloane’s, as he ran in, feel- 
ing in his pocket for change. 

“T declare,” said he, “it does cut into a fel- 
low’s spending money—fifteen cents a night.” 

Just then he looked up, and saw something 
that made him uncomfortable. A boy was 
standing there with a look in his eyes that said, 
plainly enough, “I wish I could afford to go in 
and see those velocipedes.” A pale hoy, in poor 
clothes, though he wasn’t ragged, nor a bit of a 
beggar. 

Cleve had two eyes of his own, and he saw 
the whole thing. Somehow he couldn’t get 
over it. I believe it stayed by him till he was 
fairly mounted, and had gone at least once round 
the course. 

The boy stood there awhile, then, with his 
hands in his pockets, went off whistling hard. 
Squire Cash, everybody called him. That was 
the only name he ever had. It was a queer no- 
tion of his father’s, to begin with, and other peo- 
ple took it up. So Squire Cash he was, to be 
sure, at school and in the streets. 

If people’s fathers will drink, the rest of the 
family may be thankful if they get any thing to 
eat, to say nothing of never having any thing 
but patched clothes to wear. 

The worst of it was that Squire Cash’s father 
was once as well off as Mr. Hubbell; and Squire 
liked nice things and pleasant sport as well as 
other boys; but fifteen cents! Dear me! he 
hadn’t had so much money as that to spend 
since last Fourth of July—and then between fire 
crackers and oranges, it was gone before he 
knew it. 

That night he went home fe@ing choked. 
The house wasn’t exactly a house, but a queer 
little addition built on one corner of an old stone 
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mill; a little, pinched place, but it was better 
than no house at all. 

The room was empty when he entered it—that 
is, he saw nobody—but as he fumbled round-or 
a match to light a candle, somebody whispered, 
as distinctly as could be,— 

“| know where mother keeps her money—right 
in the corner of the shelf, under a bowl. ’Tisn’t 
a great deal. I wish I could go.” 

But whoever said that didn’t make much; for 
Squire burst out, “You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,” and sat down, with his face very red, 
to finish whittling a dollebedstead for Nanny, 
like one she had seen dwn at Hope’s, and 
wanted so. 

Well, Cleve Hubbell went home, too, that 
night, and dreamed about all sorts of things; of 
flying off from the Episcopal steeple on a large 


‘velocipede that slipped, and went tumbling into 


the water right above the dam by the stone mill 
—and then all of a sudden a boy stood close by 
him, and looked at him so earnestly and pitiful- 
ly, that he put his hand in his pocket for his 
new knife to give him. Then he thought, why, 
I want that myself; and just as he said it, he 
felt ashamed, for there he was in Sunday school, 
and everybody had heard him, and Miss Man- 
ning, his teacher, was looking at him and say- 
ing, in her quiet way,— 

“When Jesus Christ was a boy, would He?” 
There he woke up; and the days and nights 
went on till Friday. 

Friday noon, as he was going home from 
school, Squire Cash passed him going home, too. 

Cleve said “Hollo!” and Squire said “Hollo!” 
and went along. 

Cleve had always known him. Those queer 
thoughts came back into Cleve’s mind and that 
curiousdream. Then he thought of the treat— 
the candy and nuts he meant to have to-morrow 
for his cronies at school, if the race went off 
well. And he said to himself,— 

“My funds are awfully low; what’s the use?” 

“Well,” something else said, “twenty-five cents 
would make that little fellow as happy as a king. 
He doesn’t have much fun, and you don’t need 
to make so much show of your treat.” 

- “Hollo, Squire—I say,”’ Cleve called out again. 

The boy turned round. 

I say—there’s going to be a race down at 
Sloane’s to-night, and I’m going to -try for the 
purse. Don’t you want to go? If you'll be 
there exactly at seven, I’ll get you in; I’ll fix it.” 

Squire looked at him, and the trees began to 
dance. He thought he was walking on his head. 
Cleve hurried on his way with the parting ex- 
clamation, “Now be on hand”—and Squire just 
said “‘I’ll be there;” and ran for his home as 
fast as his excited legs could carry him. 

“I don’t know which dinner tasted best— 
Squire’s potatoes or Cleve’s roast beef. 

I am sure Squire was on hand at seven o’clock, 
but I do not know exactly how Cleve got him 
into the hall; for if Cleve had offered him the 
money like a beggar, he never would have 
taken it. 

How the velocipedes went! and how Squire 
cheered whenever Cleve came in ahead! It was 
the very best time he ever had in his life. 

I believe Cleve won the cup, and treated the 
next day; but the thing he enjoyed the most 
was what he did for Squire Cash. 

When he went to carry the earliest May flow- 
ers to Miss Manning, she coaxed him to come 
in, and finally he told her all about it—silver 
cup, Squire Cash and all; and then he said,— 

“It makes me feel mean to think I never had 
my eyes open before.” 

“Tt’s such little things that make noble men,” 
she said. Cleve looked up, while she added, very 
softly, “and Christians, too, when they love 
Christ.” 
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QUOITS. 


Here is a healthy and invigorating exercise, 
that, we venture to say, many of our boys know 
nothing about. 

It is seen very little in the United States, but 
in Europe it constitutes one of the chief sports 
of the young men. 

In Scotland, in particular, there are very few 
towns where there are not quoit clubs; and in 
the western section of that country, the throw- 
ing of the disk by experts has become & thing 
of such accuracy, that many will throw their 
quoits (varying in weight from five to ten 
pounds, according to individual strength to use 
them) a distance of twenty-one yards, during & 
whole game, and never once land them six 
inches from the top of the peg. 

Club will play against club in the towns and 
villages, until the champion one in each place 
designates itself to be such by its victory ove 
all others. Then these town clubs will play 
against each other by districts; the champion 
district clubs will then meet as county contest 
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ants for a handsome prize, and the general re- 
sult is the healthy stamina of all who partici- 
ate. 
: No exercise is more conducive to the improve- 
ment of the physical systen than quoiting; for, 
while it properly ranks itself among the games 
of robust strength, it has no feature of overtax- 
ing that will call for such outlay of strength as 
will in any way strain the system beyond what 
it can properly bear, and in every respect is pre- 
cisely such @ game as young men who are en- 
gaged in sedentary occupations should cultivate. 
An excellent feature of quoits is its simplicity. 
It is not encumbered by long and abstruse rules, 
and any one with the simple strength has all 
the qualifications requisite. Its inexpensiveness 
js also another good feature of the game, which 
to many boys is quite an important one.—Our 
Boys and Girls. 





For the Companion. 
THE STORY OF BLONDEL. 


The last rays of a still October day were fad- 
ing on the M@diterranean, as a weather-beaten 
fleet moved out of the harbor of Acre. 

It was the year of 1192. On one of the ves- 
sels stood the tall form of Richard Plantagenet, 
king of England and the leader of the Third 
Crusade. 

That crusade was ended, and the weary, 
heavy-hearted survivors were directing their 
course for the shores of “‘merrie England.” 

The ships sailed slowly that night. In the 
morning the distant hills of the Holy Land and 
the fair spires of Acre still lay in view, glim- 
mering in the sun. With a sad heart King 
Richard watched the sinking hills and the fad- 
ing spires. He had failed to win the Holy Land 
from the hands of the infidels, and was de- 
spondent as on that shining day when he as- 
cended the great hill overlooking Jerusalem, 
and held his round shield before his face, say- 
ing that he was unworthy to behold the city 
that he was unable to conquer. 

Rough weather came. The fleet was tossed 
hither and thither, and dispersed by the storm. 
Richard endured many privations eluring the 
gale, but his vessel was not wrecked, and at 
length he was landed, one bright autumn day, 
on the shore of the Adriatic. 

He resolved to assume the disguise of a Tem- 
plar, and to go back to England like a common 
pilgrim, by the way of Germany. 

So, with a pilgrim’s gown and a pilgrim’s 
staff, he begun what for him was a perilous 
journey. 

It was a foolhardy undertaking, but people 
did many foolish things in those days. He was 
obliged to practice great caution, for a murder 
had been committed in the Holy Land while 
he was there. The victim was Conrad, the Chris- 
tian king of Tyre, and the assassins had de- 
cared that Richard instigated their chief to do 
the horrible deed. 

For this reason Richard was in bad repute 
among the Christian princes, and was regarded 
with especial aversion in Germany. 

He entered Germany, and travelled for a few 
days without detection. At length a knight, 
who had seen him years before in Normandy, 
metand recognized him. Richard at once sought 
concealment, but in doing so lost his way, and 
found himself near the grand old Austrian city 
of Vienna. 

He stopped at an inn, and sent a boy who 
attended him on an errand to the village to 

make purchases. A pretty, fair-haired little 
page this boy was, and he still wore a glittering 
‘unic, and carried a purse well filled with silver 
and gold. 


= people of the village asked him who he 
as, 


He replied that he was the servant of a mer- 
chant who was travelling. 
©page went from time to time to the vil- 
to buy food, and always took with him a 
purse well stored with gold. 
A. day he was roughly seized and taken be- 
ore the magistrates, who demanded that he 
thould tell them in whose service he was em- 
Ployed. 
The boy answered evasively. They then or- 
him to be whipped. Still he kept his se- 
_ Then one of the magistrates declared that 
Would cut out the boy’s tongue if he still re- 
fused to tell, 


The page was dreadfully frightened, and thus 
pe yed his master. Armed men immediately 
ne for the old country inn. 

“sRichard, king of England, here?” they in- 
{nired of the host. 
nnhand, king of England?” exclaimed the 
he an man. “No; unless the Templar in 
. en, who is turning the spit, be Richard, 
king of England,” 3 pit, 


They rushed to the kitchen, and there was 
Richard turning the spit. 

“It is he—seize him!” exclaimed an Austrian 
officer, who knew the king. 

Richard was brought into the presence of 
Archduke Leopold. Knowing that courtly man- 
ners alone could serve him now, he delivered 
to the archduke his sword. 

There was a gloomy old castle on the banks 
of the Danube, called Durenstein. From its 
dark stone portals no captive, it was said, ever 
came forth alive. 

In this old fortress the emperor of Germany 
put the captive king, and ordered the Archduke 
Leopold and the Austrian nobles not to dis- 
close the place of his confinement. 

So Richard disappeared. His star had blazed 
so fiercely that its sudden eclipse filled the world 
with wonder. His fate was the all-absorbing 
theme, not only in England, but in every Chris- 
tian land. ; 

In his palmy days, Richard had had an attend- 
ant, named Blondel, who was greatly attached 
0 him, and had shown his love by many acts 
of devotion in the Holy Land. 

When Biondel heard of the disappearance of 
his royal master, believing that the king was de- 
tained in captivity by some German prince, he 
resolved to travel through Germany in the char- 
acter of a wandering minstrel, and obtain, if 
possible, some clue to his mysterious disappear- 
ance. 

Blondel was a troubadour. Richard, himself, 
could sing the songs of the troubadours. He 
had heard them in childhood, sung by his moth- 
er, Eleanor of Aquitaine, and had heard them 
full oft in camp in the Holy Land. 

So Blondel travelled from castle to castle on 
the banks of the Rhine. 

At last he reached the Danube. One lovely 
evening, footsore and weary, he laid down to 
rest near the castle of Durenstein. 

As the stars came out he took his harp and 
touched on an old, familiar air: 

“Your beauty, lady fair, 
None views without delight; 
But still so cold an air 
No passion can excite, 
Yet this I patient see, 
While all are shunn’d like me.” 

Hark! notes of music seem to come from 
a turret far above in the misty moonlight. A 
deep-toned voice sings: 

“No nymph my heart can wound, 
If favors she divide, 
And smile on all around, 
Unwilling to decide; 
I’d rather batred bear 
Than love with other share.’* 
It is a fragment of the same old song. 

With winged feet the light-hearted Blondel 
journeyed back to England. He knew that 
voice; he knew whose spirit found expression 
in those strains, and at once announced his 
great discovery when he reached England. 

The people, learning that their king was 
alive, parted with their jewels, and the churches 
melted down their plate to provide for him a 
ransom. Richard returned, and all the island 
was filled with festivity and rejoicing. 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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For the Companion. 


SCOTCH MINISTER’S REPROOF. 

A friend tells me that a very plain-speaRing 
Scotch minister, whose church she attended 
when young, between sixty and seventy years 
ago, used often to pause in the midst of the ex- 
ercises to reprove some tardy comer, or give ad- 
vice to young people who were disturbing the 
exercises. 

One day a young man came in a little late, 
wearing a new blue coat with shining brass but- 
tons. New coats were rare in those days, and 
our dandy was proud enough of his. Slowly, 
yet by no means quietly, he went down the 
broad aisle; then he affected to have great trou- 
ble in unfastening the button of the pew door. 
This «lone, he stood up inside, as if loath to sit 
down out of sight until all had seen his new 
coat. Of course he monopolized the attention 
of almost every person in church. 

“Weel, weel,” spoke out the minister, in tones 
that startled his hearers, “ye’re a bonny young 
man an’ ye’ve got a braw new coat. We've all 
seen the cut o’ it in front, so ye’ve only to turn 
and give us a leok at the fito’ itin the back, 
and then we’ll resume our worship.” 

One of his church members, a poor farmer’s 
wife, that was somewhat fond of display, once 
sold her cow tq buy a new réd cloak, and the 
churn to purchase a gay bonnet. Although she 
lived seven or eight miles from church, she did 
not fail to appear there the next Sunday at an 
early hour. Some “well-to-do-people” came in 
late that forenoon. “Hoot! hoot!” cried out 





to come in at this late hour, when ye’ve but the 
half mile to walk? Why, good Mistress Doane 
got here in fine season, though she had seven 
long miles to gang, with her churn on her head 
and her coo on her back.” P. P. B. 
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CONTENTMENT. 
Day by day the little daisy. 
Looks up with its yellow eye; 
Never murmurs, never wishes 
It were hanging up on high. 





And the air is just as pleasant, 
And as bright the sunny sky, 
To the daisy by the footpath, 
As to flowers that bloom on high. 





For the Companion. 
JERRY’S ADVENTURE. 


Jerry Manson was a farmer in Western New 
York, a great cattle fancier, and rich in fine 
herds of stock of the choicest breeds. 

His treatment of his cattle was extremely 
kind and familiar. There was not a grazer in 
all his fields that he did not regard as his per- 
sonal friend. Each had its name, and knew it, 
too. 

Occasionally, however, he had trouble with 
some ungrateful bull. It was generally one 
of the old ones,—who, becoming too much ex- 
alted by long leisure and good feed, forgot the 
deference due to his master. 

Jerry knew better than any body else how to 
manage such vicious animals, but he almost al- 
ways, after one or two exhibitions of ferocity on 
their part, turned them into beef, tallow and 
leather as soon asspossible. 

Among his herd of Durhams, Jerry had a 
three-year-old bull, named “‘Ned,” that in con- 
sequence of the exceeding mildness of his dis- 
position, became quite a favorite with him. 

Ned was as amiable as a kitten, and from the 
days when he was a sporting calf, up to the 
middle of his third year, his master had petted 
him with his other gentle cattle, till the attach- 
ment between them seemed quite incapable of 
being broken. : 

One day, however, greatly to Manson’s sur- 
prise, Ned took a freak which so nearly cost the 
farmer his life, that it left him on his guard ever 
afterwards, against the treachery of three-year- 
old bulls. 

Jerry was feeding his stock late in the fall, in 
a large lot adjacent to one of his barns, when, 
just as he was in the act of flinging a fork full 
of fodder before Ned’s nose, the bull suddenly 
seemed to take offence at something, and dart- 
ed at him with a surly bellow that showed un- 
mistakable intentions of mischief. 

Jerry was taken wholly at disadvantage. The 
attack was so unexpected that he had no time 
to defend himself. The only resource, therefore, 
was flight, immediate and speedy, and he availed 
himself of it with all his might, the bull follow- 
ing hotly at his heels. 

A barley-rick seemed to be his nearest refuge, 
but when he reached this, his pursuer was too 
close to allow him the least chance of climbing 
it, and he kept up his best pace around the rick. 

Two or three turns of this lively circular ex- 
ercise made his head giddy. He saw that he 
must take the bee-line again for his life. So 
steering direct for the barn-yard gate, he bound- 
ed over the lot at arate that would have done 
credit to a Spanish matador. 

By this time the other cattle had caught the 
contagion of the bullock’s sudden frenzy, and 
snorted, kicked up their heels, and gallopped 
about as if they thought the whole affair an un- 
commonly good joke, and rejoiced in the wag- 
gery of Ned, that had introduced into the mo- 
notony of the farmyard, the novelty of a race 
with the master. 

Jerry, tearing along in his blue frock and 
broad-brimmed hat, appeared to be the only one 
concerned who did not see where the fun came 
in. The merriment of the herd was too evi- 
dently at his own expense. ; 

Arriving within a few fect of the barn, he 
sprang for the stable-door, but the brute was at 
his heels, and in another second had pinned him 
to the side of the barn and held him there, with 
a horn on each side—as helpless as Regulus in 
his barrel. 

Jerry had dropped his fork, and now had 
nothing to do but think, which he did pretty 
vigorously. 

He was well enough acquainted with the hab- 
its of cross bulls to know that the creature 
would “stick to” his game when he had once 
cornered it. 

Luckily, Jerry was a very spare bodied man. 
The horns enclosed him on each side, but he 
found that he could move a little in his live 
trap. Twisting and turning his body, he con- 





the preacher, “are ye not ashamed 0’ yerse]ves 








Then came the tug. The cat with her head in 
the milk-pitcher was nothing to his predicament. 
The stable-door was not an arm’s length off. 
Once free, he could get out of harm’s way in an 
instant. The bull held on grimly—growling 
and pushing the barn as if he fully expected to 
tip it over. 
At last by a convulsive effort, and by striking 
the bull in the face, Jerry worked his shoulders 
through, leaving his broad-brimmed hat on the 
top of Ned’s horns. 
A single leap, and he had unlatched the sta- 
ble-door and ran out of the barn another way, 
before Mr. Bull seemed really to know that he 
had lost his victim. 
It was our farmer’s turn to laugh now. But 
he took the matter more seriously, and deciding 
that a brute so dangerous as Ned had proved 
himself to be, had justly forfeited his life, he 
immediately fetched his rifle from the house and 
dispatched his former favorite with a brace of 
balls. ¢. 2B. 
———+or—_—_—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


MY HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES. 
By Wirt Sikes, 
TI..—On a FREIGHT TRAIN. 

“A very narrow escape from death once hap- 
pened to me on a railroad freight train,” I said 
to the children. 

“It was in the year 1858. I was at that time 
one of the editors of a daily newspaper, but my 
duties also required me often to go on short 
trips to neighboring towns, or distant cities, to 
act as a correspondent. 

In the summer of that year I was so much oc- 
cupied in this service, that I seemed to be more 
than half of my time on railroad trains. Some- 
times the service was of such a character as to 
demand my immediate departure, so that I was 
obliged to take passage on a freight train rather 
than wait for the regular passenger train. 

“This happened so frequently that I became 
quite at home on the freight trains, and familiar 
with the conductors and brakesmen, who al- 
lowed me to clamber about the moving cars as 
much as I pleased. 

“Of course you know that the freight cars are 
only huge boxes, with doors on the sides, which 
are usually kept locked. One of the freight 
cars—the last one of the train—is used by the 
conductor as hisown car. It is called acaboose. 

“The caboose was not only hospitably opened 
for my accommodation, but I was allowed to 
ride on fhe engine; and many a hundred miles 
have I bowled along over the track, right on the 
iron horse’s bach, so to speak. 

“Well, one day after riding a short distance 
with the conductor in the caboose, I said to 
hin,— 

“ ‘How far to the next stop?” 

“<«About ten miles,’ said he. 

“<O well,’ said I, ‘I won't wait till you stop, 
then, if it’s so far as that. I’m going ahead to 
ride on the engine.’ 

“Better wait,’ said he; ‘we’re going a smart 
jog now.’ 

“T looked out the square door in the side of 
the caboose, and indeed we were tearing over 
the country at a thundering rate. The fences 
and bushes went whizzing by, and the train al- 
most rocked with the rapidity of its passage. 

“You see we’re behind time,’ said the con- 
ductor; ‘and it’s a good chance to make up be- 
tween here and the next station.’ 

“The freight trains usually go very much 
slower than the passenger trains. It was scl- 
dom that we went so fast as this. So much the 
more reason, I thought, for getting on the en- 
gine at once. It was such great sport to see the 
long stretch of 4rack vanish before us as the en- 
gine shot along. 

“‘No, no,’ said I. ‘I can’t miss this. 
going ahead.’ 

“The conductor made no objection, for he 
knew I[ was an expert climber, and I had often 
gone from the caboose to the engine, in that 
manner—that is to say, by climbing up the lad- 
der on the outside of the caboose, to the top, 
and then running along upon the roofs of the 
long string of freight cars till I reached the lo- 
comotive. 

“So I reached my hand outside, got hold of a 
rung of the iron ladder, and swung myself easi- 
ly out. Then hand over hand I went up. 

“Suddenly, just as I was raising my head 
above the top of the freight car, I felt my foot 
grasped. 

“At the same moment whiz-z-z-z/ went some- 
thing overhead, and I descended into the ca- 
boose. - 

“The conductor was white with excitement. 

“What's the matter? said I. 

“ ‘Matter? said he. ‘Why, nothing much— 


Tm 





trived to settle himself as low as his shoulders. 


only I’m thankin’ Heaven that I aint this min: 








‘ite stoppin’ the train and goin’ back along the | 
‘track to pick up your body.’ 

“My body ? I exclaimed. 

“Yes” said he. ‘And it’s a biessin’ your 
head’s on your shoulders, for a nearer man than 
you was to death, when I caught hold of your 
foot, I never saw. If I had been a second later 
you would have been up on top of this caboose, 

‘@nd that there bridge that went whiezin’ over 
your head would have spoilt you for this world!’ 

“[-was contented to wait, after that, till we 
got to the next station, before going on the en- 
gine. It was a narrow escape, indeed, and I 
have never since been so careless in running 
about moving railroad trains.” 

—_——_~oo——_ — 
Por the Companion. 
HOW THE GIRLS WERE CAUGHT. 

Some people seem to know intuitively when 
mischief is going on around them. Mrs. Sharp 
was one of that fortunate class, and as she was 
the principal of a young ladies select school, 
the gift was of inestimable value to her; but, 
alas! it was sometimes almost fatal to the:repu- 

* tation of her pupils. 

Among other wholesome regulations, the 
young ladies at her boarding-house were not ex- 
pected to see gentlemen callers, except in the 
presence of teachers. 

This rule was the more proper, as there was a. 
college in the village, and the students were in-' 
clined to be more attentive than was desirable. | 
As a check to their social inclinations, the’ 
presence of a teacher proved very salutary. 

As may. be supposed, both the young men) 
“and young ladies were sometimes impatient of! 
restraint. There are imprudent pupils in most: 
schools, and there were two or three of Mrs. 
Sharp’s scholars that preferred to receive their 

callers alone. 

* The better to deceive their teacher, one or the 
other would answer the door-bell, and fail to re- 
port the presence of strangers in the parlor. 

The students, in the meanwhile, when there 
was danger of being seen, had resource to a 
closet which opened out of the parlor. Into 
this they secrteed themselves when the teach- 
er’s step was heard in the hall, and there re- 
mained until the unsuspecting governess h 
retired, when they were released by the y 
ladies from what must have Deen, in every 
sense, “a durance vile.” 

Mrs. Sharp was‘hot the woman to be deceived, 
-~~however; atid she soon began to have an intui- 
tive perception, as she called it, of something 
amiss. 

She kept her own counsel, but the very next 
time the students stole a march into her prem- 
ises, she made her appearance in the parlor, 
lamp in hand. Opening the door, hurriedly, 
she cried out,— 

“Young ladies, I’m sure I smell fre! Is there 
ahy thing wrong in the parlor here?” 

“© no, indeed, Mrs. Sharp,” cried two young 
ladies, turning a bluish purple. ‘We are doing 
nothing in tlie world but having a little private 
chat.” ‘ 

“But it is study hours, How does it happen 
you are out of your rooms, young ladies?” 

“Tt was so very close in our rooms,” stam- 
mered one, “we thought you would be kind 
enough to excuse it, Mrs. Sharp.” 

Mrs. Sharp elevated her nose and sniffed; 
then sniffed again, and finally fixed her eyes up- 
on the closet door with a tragic expression. 

“Bless me! if it isn’t fire, there’s something 
wrong, I’m sure; and I’m afraid it’s in the 

” 


And to the closet Mrs. Sharp flew, and dis- 
covered a couple of firebrands in swallow-tailed 
coats, who were ingloriously endeavoring to hide 
themselves behind her go-to-meeting wardrobe! 
- “Thieves! Burglars!’’ shouted Mrs. Sharp, 
as with wondrous nerve she held the lamp to 
‘each face successively. 

.“Why, it’s Mr. Black and Mr. White! Dear 
me Gentlemen, how does it happen that I find 
you fastened in my closet?” 

Mr. 4gack and Mr. White, as may be supposed, 
failed t& explain satisfactorily how they came 
there or fut what they came; but they travelled 
in a way that Weston never did, even when 
making his \best time, and with a speed they 
never equalled from that day 







thought the joke too good to keep, and it was 
the story was told all over 


’s premises after that 
like to go where the prin- 
cipal had such ready at smelling fre! 





Harry Dave—Kingsldy thosdeclares: “There 
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child’s midsummer holiday—the time, I mean, 
when two or three of us used to go away up the 
brook, and take our dinners with us, and come 
home at night tired, dirty, happy, three little 
trout and oneshoe; the other having been used 
fora boat till it had gone down with all hands 
out of soundings. Depend upon it, a man nev- 


‘amazement, and patiently imitated every thing 
| ner teacher did. 

t But now the truth began to flash upon her. 
Her intellect began to work. She perceived that 
,there was a way by which she could, herself, 
pmake up a sign of any thing that was in her 
;own mind, and show it to another mind. At 





er experiences such pleasure or grief after four- 
teen as he does before.” 


+> 





For the Companion. 
LAURA BRIDGMAN. 





“ SY 

There is a woman now living, who can neith- 
er hear, nor speak, nor see; whose sense of 
smell is totally lost, and whose sense of taste is 
almost extinct. Her soul is imprisoned in a liv- 
ing tomb of flesh, with only one little chink in 


can pierce,—the sense of touch. 

Her name is Laura Bridgman. 

She cannot hear,—and yet she is an educated 
woman. She cannot speak,—and yet she con- 
verses with her comrades fluently and often. 
She cannot see,—and yet she can read with ease, 
write # legible and, and correspond with her 
blind friends, as well as with those of her ac- 
quaintances who can see. 

Her history is a wonderful one. It stands 
alone—or, a few years ago, it did stand alone— 
in the annals of the human race. And, even in 
our land of schools, Aer education is beyond all 
comparison, the most marvellous triumph of the 
teacher’s art that the records of modern times 
supply. 

Laura, on the 2ist of next December, will be 
forty years of age. She is a native of New 
Hampshire. She was born with all her facul- 
ties in perfect order; but before she had reached 
her fourth*year, fevers and severe fits had stolen 
away near!l, the natural powers with which 
men communicate with others. 

Up to the age of eight years, she remained at 
home, following her mother about all day long, 
in order to learn what she could with her hands. 

At this time Dr. Samuel G. Howe heard about 
her, and visited her home. He was then, as now, 
the director of an asylum for the blind. He be- 
lieved that he could devise a plan for teaching 
Laura, and induced her parents to s her to 
his institution. 

For a time, the doctor tells us, she was much 
bewildered. After she had been in the house 
two weeks, and had become familiar with the 
people in it, Dr. Howe began the attempt to give 
her the knowledge of signs by which she could 
interchange thoughts with others. No one had 
ever tried such a feat before, and no one but he 
has ever done it since. He has done it twice— 
with Laura, first; and then with Oliver Caswell, 
whose portrait, with hers, accompanies this ar- 


ticle. 

The first step was to teach her the names of 
objects. 

The first experiments (says Dr. Howe in one 
of his-‘reports) were made by taking articles in 
common use, such as knives, forks, spoons, or 
keys, and pasting upon them labels, with their 
names printed in raised letters. 

These she felt very carefully, and soon, of 
course, distinguished that the crooked lines 
spoon, differed as much from the crooked lines 
key, as the spoon differed from the key in form. 

This process was repeated with all the articles 
that she could handle. After a while, instead 
of labels, the individual letters were given to 
her on detached bits of paper. They were ar- 
ranged side by side, so as to spell book, key and 
the like. Then they were mixed up ina heap, 
and a sign was made for her to arrange them 


the like. She did so. 
“Hitherto,” writes her teacher, “the process 
had been mechanical, and the success about as 





is no pleasure that I havig experienced like @ 


\ 


its walls through which the rays of intelligence 


cl 
herself so as to express the words book, key and | after 


great as teaching a very knowing dog a variety $ 
of tricks," The poor child had sat in mate! eround to 


/once her countenance lighted up with a human 
expression; it was no longer a dog or parrot, it 
was an immortal spirit eagerly seizing upon a 
new link of union with other spirits. 

At the end of three months, her teacher wrote 
of her: 

“She has just learned the alphabet used by 
deaf mutes, and it is a subject of delight and 
wonder to see how rapidly, eorrectly and eager- 
ly she goes on with her fabors. 

“Her teacher gives her a new object—for in- 
stance, a pencil; first lets her examine it and 
get an idea of its use; then teaches her how to 
spell it by making the signs for the letters with 
her own fingers. The child grasps her hand, 
and feels her fingers as the different letters are 
formed; she turns her head a little on one side, 
like a person listening closely ; her lips are apart, 
lehe seems scarcely to breathe; and her counte- 
mance, at-first anxious, gradually changes to a 
smile as she comprehends the lesson.” 

» This course was kept up for a year. 

Although,.she had no conception of beautiful 
sighte, and sweet sounds, and pleasant odors, 
she seemed always as happy and playful as a 
bird or a lamb; and the employment of her in- 
tel¥ectual faculties, or the acquirement of a new 
idea, gave her a vivid pleasure, which we plain- 
ly marked on her expressive features. 

“She never seems to repine’”’—we are now quot- 
ing from the report of that period—“‘she has all 
the buoyancy and gayety of childhood. She is 
fond of fun and frolic, and when playing with 
the rest of the children, her shrill langh seems 
loudest of the group. When left alone, she 
seéms very happy if she has her knitting or sew- 
ing, and will amuse herself for hours; if she 
has no occupation, she evidently amuses herself 
by imaginary dialogues, or by recalling past im- 
pressions; she counts with her fingers, or spells 
out the names of things which she has recently 
learned in the manual alphabet of the deaf mutes. 
In.this lonely self-communion she seems to rea- 
son, reflect and argue. If she spells a word 
wrong with the fingers of her right hand, she 
instantly strikes it with her left, as her teach 
er does, in sign of disapprobation; if right, 
then she pats herself upon the head and looks 
pleased.” 

When Laura had been at the institution six 
months, her mother visited her. The account of 
this interview, as given by Dr. Howe, is one of 
the most affecting passages that I know in bio- 
graphical literature. 

He says that the mother stood some time, 
gazing with overflowing eyes upon her unfor- 
tunate child, who, all unconscious of her pres- 
ence, was playing about the room. Presently 
Laura ran against her, and at once began feel- 
ing her hands, examining her dress, and trying 
to find out if she knew her; but not succeeding 
in this, she turned away as from a stranger, and 
the poor weman tried hard to conceal the pang 


she felt, at finding that her beloved child did 
not know her. 


“She then gave Laura a string of beads which she 


used to wear at home, which were by the 
child at once, who, with much joy, them around 
her neck and sought me (Dr. Howe) eagerly, to say 
she understood string was from home. 

“The mother now tri 


to caress her, and she be- 
gan to look much interested. She examined the 
stran much closer, and gave me to understand 
that she knew she came from Hanover, her native 
town. She even endured her caresses, but would 
leave her with indifference at the slightest si 5 
“The distress of the mother was now ‘ul to 
hold; for although she had feared that she would not 
be ized, painful reality of being treated 
with cold indifference by a dar! child, was too 
much for woman’s nature to bear. 3 
“After a while, on the mother taking hold of her 
n, & vague idea seemed to flit across Laura’s mind 
at this could not be a stranger. 
“She, therefore, felt her hands very eagerly 
her countenance assumed an expression of 


si 


while 
ce {ntense 
ve and then suddenly 
red. Hope seemed strugg th doubt and anx- 
jety, and never were contending emotions more 
we Fy gf yer upon the human 6 
a moment of painful uncertainty, the moth- 
er drew her close to her side and kissed her fondly,— 
when, at once, the truth flashed upon the child, and 
all mistrust and anxiety disap face, 
Destled to tie bosom of her pareutt and ‘yielded box 
self to her fond — iN 
sa the beads were all unheeded; the play- 
thin; — were ogy ey utterly disre- 
; her wi ls & moment be- 
fore, she tod sleaty left the stranger, 
strove to pull her; and though she yielded her usual 
instan oO! to my signal to follow me, it 


a reluctance. She clung 
if re sag and fearful; and when, 





embraces, 
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matron, of whom she is v fond, she apes her 
with one hand, holdi om convelaivel her moth- 
er with the other; and thus she stood for a moment, 
then she d her mother’s hand, put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and turning round, clung, sob- 
bing, to the matron; while her mother d with 
emotions as deep as those of the cbild.” 

There is not room enough in our paper, to 
trace step by step the education of Laura Bridg- 
man. Surely, itis enough to say that whereas 
she was a mental prisoner, now she is a free 
woman; and that she is not only an educated 


cere Christian. 

The sentence and signature given below is a 
fac simile of Laura’s own writing, which she 
gave to me on a recent visit to the Institution 
for the Blind. 


Aro is Lowe 
Fuure. Be Qqman 


Oliver Caswell was a boy in the same condi- 
tion as Laura, She aided in teaching him. 
UncLe JAMES. 
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THE PEACE FESTIVAL 
In Boston, is held in that week in which some of 
the greatest battles of history were fought, and 
in which were achieved many of its most memo- 
rable triumphs. 

It is a time entitled to be called “The Battle 
Week,” for though as great battles have been 
fought in other weeks, in no other week were 
there so many decisive battles,—or, if not deci- 
sive, in every instance, they were of great pro- 
portions and importance. 

The 14th of June is the anniversary of some 
of the greatest victories won by Napoleon I. 
June 14, 1800, he being then First Consul Bona- 
parte, he won the victory of Marengo, defeasing 
the Austrians, and establishing his power. In 
1807, June 14th, he defeated the Russians in the 
great battle of Friedland. On the 14th of June, 
1809, his step-son, Prince Eugene Beauharnais, 
viceroy of Italy, defeated the Austrians at the 
battle of Raab, in Hungary. 

This was the French emperor’s lucky’s day,” 
as the 8d of September was called Cromwell’s 
“lucky day,” because on that day (1650) he won 
the battle of Dunbar, and (1651) the battle of 
Worcester. It was on the 8d of September, 
1658, that Cromwell died. Cromwell had the 
chief partin gaining the battle of Naseby, on 
the 14th of June, 1645. The secret of that bat- 
tle proved fatal to the House of Stuart. 

It is possible that the battle of Canna, in 
which Hannibal annihilated a great Roman ar- 
my, was fought on the 15th of June, 216 years 
before Christ, but the date is not fixed absolute- 
ly, though it is certain the battle took place on 
one of the days of this same Battle Week. 

June 16; 1487, took place the battle of Stoke, 
in which Henry VIL., king of England, defeated 
the Yorkists. This must be considered the final 
battle in the Wars of the Roses, as it gave the 
English throne to the House of Tudor; and 
though the Yorkist party continued to exist, it 
never was able again to take the field. 

June 16, 1748, the Allies, commanded by George 
IL, king of Great Britain, defeated the French, 
at Dettingen. This was the last occasion on 
which an English king appeared on the field of 
battle, - 

June 16, 1815, Napoleon I. defeated the Prus- 
sians, under Blucher, at Ligny; and at the same 
time the French, under Ney, were beaten at 





be- | Quatre-Bras, by Wellington. 


June 17, 1775, the battle of Bunker Hill was 
fought, between the English and the Americans. 
The English lost by far the greater number of 
men, but the Americans lost the field. 

June 18, 1757, Frederick the Great, king of 
Prussia, was defeated by the Austrian Marshal 
Daun, at the battle of Kolin. 

June 18, 1675, the Prussians defeated the 
Swedes at the battle of Fehrbellin. June 18, 
1815, Napoleon I. was utterly defeated and over- 
thrown, by Wellington and Blacher, at the 
battle of Waterloo, perhaps the most remarka- 
ble action ever fought, its consequences consic- 
ered. June 18, 1855, the French and Enzlish 
were beaten by the Russians when they attcmpt- 
ed to storm the Malakoff, near Sebastopol. 

June 17, 18 and 19, 1799, was fought the bat- 
tle of the Trebia, in which the French, under 
Macdonald, were defeated by the Austrians and 
Russians, commanded by Suvarrow. 

June 20, 1821, the Greeks were beaten by the 
Turks, at Dragashan; and June 20, 1830, the 
Algerines were defeated by the French, at Strou- 





li, which virtually placed Algiers in the hands 
of the French. : 


and intelligent lady, but now a humble and sin- - 
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June 21, 1798, the Irish were beaten by the 
English and Orangemen at the battle of Vine- 
gar Hill. The slaughter of the vanquished was 
tremendous, and the event of the battle proved 
fatal to the Irish cause. 

June 21, 1818, the French were totally defeat- 
ed at Vittoria, in Spain, by the English, Span- 
iards and Portuguese, commanded by Welling- 
ton. This was one of the most decisive battles 
of the war against Napoleon L., for if it had been 
lost, or even if it had not been fought, the Al- 
lies in Germany would have made peace with 
him, and he would have retained his throne. 

Such are a few of the principal battles fought 
on the eight days that begin on the 14th of June, 


The number might be increased, had we room. 
Some writers place the battle of Pharsalia on 
one of these eight days, but there appears to be 
good authority for supposing it to have been 
fought as early as the day to which our 6fh of 
June answers. ' 

June is the greatest battle month of the twelve 
—but, unfortunately, there is no month of the 
year, no week of a month, and no day of the 
week, in which men have not often been en- 
gaged in mortal combat. Man, we are sorry to 
say, is a fighting animal. 
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For the Companion. 
THE TALL A B C SCHOLAR. 

“Hi! Sim! I say, did you see our new schol- 
ar?” 

“Guess I did! He’s tall enough—and he can’t 
read. Won’t it be fun to see him with the abc 
class?” : 

“What is he, a Yankee, and not know his let- 
ters?” 

“Yes; but he’s been sickly, and he’s mammy’s 
darling. She was so afraid of losing him she 
darsn’t risk him at school.” 

“Won’t we have fun out of him!” 

“There’s the bell!” shouted Ben; and away 
the boys flew, to resume school exercises. 

“See here, Sim,” said Ben Fletcher, two or 
three weeks later, “how that Bliss works! There 
isn’t any thing out of a book he can’t tell you. 
He knows all the birds in Grafton county, and 
Can tell no end of stories about their ways. He 
says it’s better fun to study their ways than rob 
their nests, and he will climb like a squirrel. 
Get him to talk about the stars, an@ trees, and 
flowers, and even the bugs; and he’ll show you, 
too, things I never’d believed. Why, the other 
day he was crazy to have me see a procession. 
Guess whatit was? Yes, caterpillars! And 
Pll be shot, if they can’t count! First came 
one, then two, then three, and so on; an im- 
mense flat-iron of ’em, and the buggers never 
broke ranks any more than Capt. Parsons’ men 
training days. L,asked him where he learnt so 
much, and he said he always kept his eyes open, 
and that books were no use if we never stopped 
to see and think about God’s works.” 

Two years later that shy scholar from the 
a b c class knew more in English and Latin than 
any boy in Lebanon, 

“He says,” was Ben’s comment upon seeing 
him carry off half the prizes, “he has worked 
harder thinking out something that puzzled him 
in the book of nature, than he ever has in 
school.” 

Bliss received an appointment at West Point, 
where he soon gained the complimentary nick- 
name of Perfect Bliss, 

He distinguished himself there, as he had done 
even in his a b c’s, became an officer in the 
United States army, and proved himself brave 
and efficient during the Mexican War. He mar- 
ried Gen. Taylor’s daughter, and that distin- 
guished man had reason to be proud of his son- 
in-law. 

Although he died in the prime of life, greatly 
beloved and lamented, he must have improved 
every leisure moment for self-culture, for at his 
death he had the command of fourteen Jangua- 
ges: that is, he could read, write and speak them 
finently and correctly, while his knowledge of 
the arts and sciences was wonderful. 

It was often said of him, as of Goldsmith’s 
schoolmaster,— 

“An 

That ones Gen coud coy an ho know 


USE OF SAXON WORDS. 


It is well known that the English language 
has received many words of Latin origin, as the 
result of the Norman conquest in 1066, and 
through the cultivation of Latin classics. What 
our language would have been without the use 
of words thus introduced is a curious problem. 
Deep Trench suggests that, confining ourselves 
fo the use of pure Saxon werds, we might have 
Said sand-waste for desert; blood-bath for mas- 
sacre; sin~ for deluge; sea-robber for. pi- 





— nes 





well-willingness for benevolence; undeadliness 
for immortality; untellable for ineffable; great- 
doingly for magnificently; sour dough for leav- 
en; uncunningness for ignorance; eye-bite for 
fascinate; engripe for embrace; for 
auricular confession, &c. 
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For the Companion. 
A DOG DETECTIVE. 


A baker, in Newburyport, had a dog that 
kept watch over his master’s property with a 
decision, discrimination and fidelity worthy of 
being recorficd for the benefit of the police. 
Portly in person, of dignified carriage and a 
serious cast of countenance, he only needed a 
gold-headed cane and green spectacles to make 
him a model for such officials as feel weighed 
down but not disheartened, by the honors thrust 
upon them “by the dear people.” 

The lane-like yara connected with the bakery, 
extended to the street, and was filled with vari- 
ous articles tempting to covetous eyes and light 
fingers: Barrels, boxes, wood, tools, bread-carts 
packed with pies and cakes, (“pisen cakes’’) 
rolls, crackers and loaves, stood exposed to pub- 
lic view. 

This miscellaneous collection the dog took in 
charge. Stationing himself where he could 
overlook the enclosure, when a stranger passed 
within the gate,—which was kept open through 
the day,—Cesar (seize her!) would walk leisure- 
ly up to the visitor and pass once around him, 
smelling as he went. By this time he had made 
up his mind as to the character of the individ- 
ual. 

If the decision was favorable, he would let the 
caller go where he pleased, without molestation. 
If unfavorable, he would put his big black-and- 
brown nose just under the “Grecian bend,” and 
using it (the nose) for a lever, project the in- 
truder streetward in a way that said, as forcibly 
as if spoken,— 

“Start your boots, sir!” ° 

If the hint was obeyed, Casar did not offer 
violence, But if the person hesitated about 
leaving, or lingered on the way, the dog would 
administer a second nudge, showing his teeth if 
coaxing was tried on him, or resistance threat- 
ened, adding nudge to nudge, till the unwilling 
biped was landed on the sidewalk. 

In no case was he known to trot an honest 
man off the grounds, or permit a rogue to re- 
main; thus demonstrating his intuitive and un- 
erring perception of character, or that a bad 
man smells offensively to a good dog, even when 
the scoundrel is disguised in broadcloth and 
perfumed with “balm of a thousand flowers.” 
Cesar sometimes surprised folks by his knowl- 
edge of what was talked about in his presence. 

He was in the habit, daily, of going into his 
master’s house and treating himself to a civilized 
“siesta.” One rainy day, he had curled himself 
up, as usual, on the rug, napping it, when a vis- 
itor said to his mistress,— 

“What a large dog you have there!” 

“*Yes,”’ was the somewhat petulant reply of 
the good housewife, “and he thinks he has as 
much right in the sitting-room as any of us. 
But I do wish he would not come tracking in 
over the carpet with his muddy feet!” 

Scarcely had she uttered the complaint, when 
the dog arose, looked het ih the face with a 
grieved expression, and went doggedly out of 
doors, and for weeks afterwards could not be 
persuaded to re-enter the dwelling, 

C. H. Pearson. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SHORTEST MAN IN THE BIBLE. 
The shortest man, so far as I can recall, 
Is not Nehemiah nor Bildad at all; 
There is one with whom the Shuhite can’t vie, 
Tis the king of Hamath, the little Toe-high. 
w. L. @. 





A BARGAIN FOR A CLEAN COFFIN. 


An old lady who died in London in 1794, be- 
queathed a large sum to one of the churches on 
condition that her coffin, to be deposited in the 
church vault, should be dusted at every anni- 
versary of her birthday, else the money would 
dha another church. Her “narrow house” has 

m scrupulously brushed every year since, 

We all like to think our memories will be kept 
bright after we die, and to leave a clean charac- 
ter behind us is the wish of every one. How 
much better tq live so as to deserve the respect 
of posterity than to bequeath money to buy the 
Pretence of jt! ws . 





THE SHAMROCK. 

The shamrock, the national emblem of Ireland, 
is what we call clover. 
St. Patrick used it to illustrate the doctrine of 
the Trinity. “Is it not as ble,” said he, 
“for the Father, Son and Ghost, ag for 





fate; water-fright for ‘hydrophobia; show-holi- 
ness for hypocrisy; gold-hoard for treasurer; 


ke 


1. Maj.—Alabama—Run—Yellowstone. Mary— 
JANE. : 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


2. ng events cast their'shadows before.” 
8. Mat-ri-mony. 4. Abraham Lincoln. 
. Europe. 6. Cat—Ape—Ten. 














SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers of the Companion have decided to 
offer the following prizes for original puzzles: 


For the best Illustrated Rebus......$10.00 
For the best Poetical Puzzle........:$10.00 


For the best Pictorial Puzzle of any 
kind other than a Rebus.......... $10.00 


These offers are open to all, whether subscribers or 
not, and puzzles may, be sent in competition for these 
prizes up to July Ist, NONE BUT ORIGINAL PUZ- 
ZLES ARE DESIRED. : 

By original puzzles, we mean such as have never 
been published before. They may be composed by 
the person sending them, or by any number of per- 
sons conjointly. ; 

The best rebus (other things being equal) is one 
composed wholly of symbols. A letter may be used 
where its sound forms a word or syllable, but we very 
much prefer not to have words spelled thus; W—hat, 
tea—he, &c. 2 

It is not necessary that the design should be drawn. 
It may be indicated by description, if preferred. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


2. ‘ 
~ GROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My ist is in kitten, but not in cat. 

My 2d is in sit, but not in sat. 

My 84.is in iron, but not in brass. 

My 4th is in sand, but not ing rass. 

My 5th is in ten, but not in two. 

My 6th is in Ella, but not in Lou. 

My 7th is in idleness, but not in want, 

My 8th is in sister, but not in aunt. 

My whole should always be eee i 








WHY 18 THIS BOY TO BE FITIED? 


7. A weight. 
The initials = one of the United States; the 
finals, one of its counties. 
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Conundrums. 








These Presents will be given io the Fifty Sub- — 
scribers who secure the Fifty largest numbers of : 
new subscribers to the paper up to July Ist, 1869. 


1 Beautiful Parlor Organ. 

2 Sewing Machines. 

6 Gold Watches. 
12 Silver Watches. 
14 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
15 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens; 


These will be given IN ADDITION to & PREMIUM 
for EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to sub- 
scribers who are the most successful in 
the circulation of the Companion. | 


™ ; 


Make at least an endeavor to Obtain One. | 


Whether you get a Present or not, the valne of the 
Premium given pays very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample cémpensation is received for 
each subscriber obfained, and, in aidition, a most 
gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 4 


TeThe largest numbers of new names sent last year, 


by subscribers who secured Presents, were eighty- 
eight and eighty-oné> ~The smallest number of names 
that secured a present was elevalin z 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered 
for New Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by 
letter or otherwiee, to this office. 


We give Premiums For new subscribers, not TO new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as & subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 

Any person, after subscribing for Taz ComPaniox and 
paying for it the full price, can then receive premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may secure. Payment mast, 
of course, be made in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time 


4. 
subscribers who endeavor to help 
1 is found in ati insect’s tone; and trouble given by 
My 2is-found a pane us extend the circulation of the paper. : 
4 is found in every zone; 
MY $ len teamster’s exp ion; They are very costly and liberal, becanse we believe in 3 
ay 3 8 6 vows when taken alone; generous returns for friendly acts. 
n transgression ; a 
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Thinking wonder, 
“What, can she too be a child?” 
Out in the damp, -wet fog, 
s@utin the alect and vale’ 

Out when the cold wind 
Sends its blast unkind 
Through her again and . 
Hell’ abe falling ing 

Is there no pi 5 


In this 
To save fer been ~~ ae and sin? 
St. James’ Magazine. 





For the Companion. 
THE DIAMOND PIN. 


“Marie,” said Mrs. Dustin, one morning, as 
her daughter was arranging the ornaments on 
the mantel-piece of the sitting-room, “your 
father writes me that old Nurse Blakely is dead, 
and that her little girl—you remember Nanny— 
has no home, and is now nearly fourteen. He 
thinks, as I want some help, that she would an- 
swer my purpose.” 

“Let her come, by all means, mamma,” re- 
sponded Marie; “she was such a pretty little 
thing.” 

“Yes, very pretty, but”—Mrs. Dustin paused, 
“T used to dread her coming here, she was such 
alittle meddier. Nothing escaped her tceich; 
and once she took something whiek“{ valued 
very highly.” ae 

“What! you don’t mean stole, mamma!” 
“Well, if she had been older, more responsi- 
ble,” said her mother, “I should have said she 
stole it. As it was, I had a great deal of trouble; 
but the little thing seemed so penitent, and her 
mother was in such trouble about it, that I over- 
looked it. Your father writes that she is a very 
nice, intelligent girl, handy, but not very strong. 
She will take care of little Nellie, and do some 
of the lighter work. What do you think?” 

“Let her come,” said Marie, thoughtfully; 
“but I hope she has overcome that terrible habit, 
for you know we never lock up things, here, as 
they do in some houses.” 

It was a very charming day on which little 

Nanny Blakely was set down at Mrs. Dustin’s 
door-step. 
. Aslight little figure she was, in deep mourn- 
ing; but her sad, pale face lighted up at sight 
‘of Mrs. Dustin, whom she had loved and ad- 
mired very much, when she was a little wee 
thing and full of mischief. 

Marie was very enthusiastic about her, and 
undertook to teach her, at odd moments. The 
girl, who was very bright of her age, seemed 
grateful, and tried to give satisfaction. Now 
and then some little trifle was missed, but as 
Marie was often careless, it was supposed to be 
lost. When Nanny was questioned, she always 
went so white with terror,—for that episode of 
hx younger days seemed ever before her,—that 
the thatter was dropped. 

One mnorning Marie came mysteriously in, and 
going to\her mother, cried,— 

I have lost my diamond pin! I de- 
k everywhere before 1 mentioned 
thoroughly—but it is 








“Where did you leave it?” 
“Where | alw jo, on the red cushion,” said 
Marie. 


Mrs. Dustin grew at:xious. The diamond pin 
had been given to by her grandmother, 
and though it was mgly small, yet it was 
valuable in its intrinsic wo, rth, as well as from 
being an heirloom in the far“nily. 

“And Nanny had candy, a\ind cakes, and sev- 
eral trinkets, yesterday,” sdvid Marie, sadly. 
“how awful, if she has taken it !” 

“1 can’t believe she has,” saia! Mrs. Dustin; 
“but perhaps you had better call her.” 

Nanny came in, bright and b: less. 

She and baby had been running a \, race, she 





said. As soon as the pin was mentioned, she 
grew pale and frightened, as usual, and looked 
ready to fall. She said that the sweetmeats had 
been bought with money given her by Capt. 
Prouts, with whom she was a great favorite. 
The whole amount was a dollar, and she now 
lamented that she did not keep it, and let Mrs. 
Dustin put it away for her. 

Should they believe her? It was true that 
Capt. Prouts had gone, and would not be back 
for months—but why should she have concealed 
the fact of having received the dollar? 

“You must go to your room and stay there 
to-day,” said Mrs. Dustin, seriously; “while we 
see about this matter. The pin is gone and 
somebody must have taken it.” 

The poor child, without a tear, went out of 
the pleasant apartment and passed up stairs. 
She had been in banishment, perhaps an hour, 


when Marie rushed in with the pin in her hands. | On 


“I remember, now!” she cried, breathlessly. 
“T pinned it inside my coat-pocket, when I came 
from church last Sunday night. It pricked my 
throat a little, and I took it out. Poor little 
Nanny!” 

Poor little Nanny, indeed! They found herin 
her room, lying senseless on the floor. The poor 
child, anticipating some awful punishment, had 
been so overcome by ‘fright, and a.sense of in- 
justice, that she had fainted, and more serious 
results followed. 

Mrs. Dustin made every reparation in her 
power, and ever after that Nanny was more like 
a daughter and a sister, than a servant. Marie 
has never been so sure about things, since. 


———_——+9>——__— 
THE SWALLOWS AND THE PHEBE. 


A few years ago, under the eaves of a barn, in 
Charlotte, Vt., there had been built about twen- 
ty nests of the barn swailow. On their return 
to their old domicils the following year, in ex- 
ercising the rivht of search, they found one of 
their nests partly demolished and in possession 
of a Phebe-bird. 

This the swallows appeared to consider an un- 
warrantable intrusion, and the pair which laid 
especial claim to the nest commenced a suit of 
ejectment. The sneeine, and twittering of the 
swaliows not having the desired effect, the own- 
e#of the barn took up their side of the dispute, 
and with a fish-pole endeavored to drive off the 
intruder, but without success. 

Abont noon, the swallows collected en masse, 
evidently with the intention of porting a regular 
palaver, and hovered around the ridge of the 
barn on which the trespassing Phebe-bird had 
taken up her position. 

The swallows wheeled round and round, now 
mounting upwards, now coming down with a 
swoop, as though they intended to drive Phebe 
from her moorings. 

She stretched Nerself, as it were, on tip-toe, 
ready to repel the expected attack, while they 
kept up such a jabbering and twittering as to 
show that no common subject was under dis- 
cussion. 

After nearly an hour had been spent in this 
feathery negotiation, the swallows dispersed, 
and Phebe retired to her purloined homestead. 

Soon after, the swallows were busily engaged, 
with mud from an adjoining spring, in building 
& partition wall through the nest, allowing suf- 
ficient room for the intruder to attend to her 
own domestic concerns. They carried up the 
wall, restored the dilapidated covering, and ex- 
tended it in a direction opposite to its former one 
with so much alacrity, that before evening sev- 
eral inches of the new wall were visible. 

This had been done without disturbing Madam 
Phebe, although the builders were in close con- 
tact with her ladyship’s plumage, and probably 
splashed a little.of the mud in her face. But 
there she sat, apparently arding the incon- 
venience she had coanekotied with sullen indif- 
ference. 

The “right of search” had been bravely and 
pertinaciously insisted on, and although Phebe 
could show no “geod papers,” nor any other 
than a “‘robber’s right” to the nest, yet rather 
than go to extremitics in open war, the swal- 
lows allowed her to retain possession of a part, 
and thus the “boundary question” was settled. 
Whether she took any comfort in sitting where 
she was not welcome, or how the indulgent 
swallows estimated her want of good breeding, 
I am not informed. 

The readers of this incident may be reminded 
of one lesson, that however much we may con- 
sider ourselves injured by the trespasses of oth- 
ers, itis always “better to svffer wrong than to 
do wrong.” And if young and grown up chil- 
dren would scrupulously observe this rule, what 
@ marvellous change would be brought about in 
the reef circle, and in the various relations of 
mankind 


Here is a beautiful example, too, of the read- 
iness with which dumb creatures can make the 
best of a bad necessity, and accommodate them- 
selves to circumstances. 





OLD LADIES. 
An exchange speaks the following kind and 


noble words for a class among our kindred and | Th 


friends whom some are wicked and thoughtless 

enough to consider as “burdens” : , 
Every house should have as an 5 od 

good-natured, tidy, Sensible old . This 
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dae ett or, a8 next best, an aunt; yet so 
ndispensable to the respectability, comfort and 
convenience of a well-regula household is 
the old lady, that if this system of housekeepin 

become general, it will be guite natural to fin 

under the head.of “‘Wants” in the newspapers, 
inquiries for proper old ladies to supply the 
lack of dear old ‘folks gone to the better bome. 
Indeed, old ladies, discovering themselves in de- 
mand, would keep in preservation much longer 
nor begin at mending shoes and grave-cape full 
ten years before the great reaper came to gath- 
er in the shocks of corn fully ripe. Old ladies 
are needed. Providence designed them to fill a 
large place in the domestic eConomy; a class re- 
markable as living not for others, the most 
beautiful specimens of disinterested love this 
side of heaven. 

ennai ae 


THE TABLES TURNED. 


While we were lying in camp. at Rossville, 
Ga., the Sixtieth Illinois returned from their 
veteran furlough with a number of recruitg. 

e of these having exhausted his supply of 
clean shirts, and not tee having Sosa to be 
his own laundress, asked a veteran where he 
could get some washing done. 

“Do you sée those tents there by the church? 
Well, go there and ask for Mr. Morgan; he does 
washing. He's acrusty old fellow, but if you 
talk pretty nice to him, he’ll do it for you.” 

The recruit was directed, and found Gen. Mor- 
gan walking in front of his tent, dressed, as was 

is custom, in the uniform of a high private. 

“Where will I find Mr. Morgan?” asked the 
recruit. . 

“My name is aan What will you have?” 

“I came to see if I could get some clothes 
—— 

-m-m. Who sent you here to our 
clothes washed ?” “yr 

Nea Sait pres how in the Mixtecs wt 

rporal of the guard!” (The corporal a 
proached, and saluted.) ‘ Young Bows) pe with 
the corporal and show him John Smith, so that 
he can bring him over here. And you come 
back with them, and bring all the dirty clothes 
you have.” 

They departed, and soon returned with the 
guilty veteran and a huge armful of dirty shirts, 
socks, esc. 

The General to Smith: “Did you send this 
young man here to have his ¢lothes washed?” 

“Yes, sir, for a joke.” ‘ 

“For a joke! Well, we'll have the joke car- 
ried out. We do have clothes washed here 
sometimes. Corporal, take this man Smith and 
that bundle of clothes down to the creek, and 
have him wash them, and dry them, and fold 
them up neatly, and return them to the owner. 
See that he does the job handsomely!” 

The veteran went away to his work sorrow- 
fully, and the General resumed his walk. 


44> 
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A CURIOSITY. 

The following is a true copy, so far as it could 
be made out, of an original paper found in the 
body of the grasshopper on Faneuil Hall, when 
it was taken down for repairs in November, 
1852: 





“Shem Drowne made itt. 
May 25th, 1742. 
“To my Brethren & 
Fellow Grasshoppers. 

“Fell in the year 1755, Nov. 18th day, from ye 
market by a great earthquake... eing... 
sete @ i. by my old master above. 

“Again Like to have met with my utter ruin 
by fire, but hopping Timely from my Public scit- 
uation, came off with Broken bones and much 
Bruised. 

“Cured & again fixed by my old masters Son, 
Thomas Drowne June 28th, 1763,—and although 
I now promise to continue to discharge my 
office, yet I shall vary as ye Wind.” 


The Committee on Public Buildings of 1852 
had the document returned to the stomach of 
the grasshopper, with a view of perpetuating 
his history. They added these words: 

“May he continue to fulfil his duties to the 
present generation, as faithfully as he has done 
the last, and when he next descends to the earth, 
may he find our successors.in the enjoyment of 
our present peace and prosperity.” 

—_+oo—___— 
SHREWD ANSWER. 

When Solyman the Magnificent marched to 
the conquest of Belgrade, in 1521, a woman of 
the common sort approached him, and com- 
plained bitterly, that while she was sleeping, 
soldiers had carried off her cattle. 

“You must have been buried in very deep 
sleep,” said the emperor, “not to hear the noise 
the robbers made.” 

“Such, sire, was indeed the case,” replied the 
woman, “for I slept in full confidence that your 
highness was watching over the public safety.” 

As Solyman was delighted with this answer, 
it is almost needless to add, that he ordered full 
amends to be made for her loss. 


4» 
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A HANDSOME MISTAKE, 


“How are you, handsome?” said one tle- 
man to another, in a public place in ton. 
@ person add looked inquiringly into 
the face of the speaker, an utter stranger, who 
continued, “You are handsome, are you not?” 

“Well,” said the other, and rather 

muzzled to know what his interlocutor was aim- 
at, “my me sometimes that 1 am 








portant fixture should always be, if possible, a | not 


awe: 


explanatory answer—it was not a handsome 
man, but a man by the name of Handsom, that 
was wanted. 





A HANDLE TO HIS HAT. 


Dr. Bellamy was riding overone day on horse- 
back, from Bethlehem to the neighboring town 
of Washington, both in Litchfield county. As 
he came to the centre of Washington he passed 
a boy, who at him in silence. The doctor, 
after riding by, stopped and said,— 

“My bo., you go home and tell your father 
that you want a handle to our hat. 

The boy ran home and innocently delivered 
the message. “Ah!” said the father, “I under- 
stand what the difficulty is; youdid not make a 
bow to him. Now, the next time he passes you 
be sure and make him a handsome bow.” 

The boy watched his opportunity, and wheth- 

er the same day or at some later time, we do 
not know, but when he saw the doctor coming 
again on horseback, he mounted a stone wall 
and took off his hat with sueh a flourish and 
such a decided inclination of the body, that he 
frightened the doctor’s horse,so that he shied 
suddenly and well-nigh threw him off. 
The doctor rode on to the minis‘er’s. “Well,” 
said he, “this is the last time I shall attempt to 
meddle with the morals or manners of Washing- 
ton boys;” and he then told the story. 


NOVEL VENTILATION, 


An English gentleman lately took a small 
wasp’s nest, about the size of an apple, and af- 
ter studying its inmates, placed it in a la 
case inside of his house, leaving an opening for 
egress through the wall. Here the nest was en- 
larged to a foot in diameter, holding thousands 
of wasps. Here he was able to watch their 
movements, and noted one new fact—namely, 
their systematic attention to-ventilation. In hot 
weather, from four to six wasps were continu- 
ally stationed at the hole of egress; and, while 
leaving space for entrance or exit, created a 
steady current of fresh air, by the exceedingly 
rapid motion of their wings. ter a long course 
of this vigorous exercise, the ventilators were 
relieved by other wasps. During cooler weath- 
er only two wasps at a time were usually thus 
engaged. ‘ 


GROWING FAT ON PUNISHMENT. 


Holloway Jail, in London, ts so well pepe that 
it is usually called among thieves, “Tuffnell 
Park.” The prisoners have good beds and good 
books; they are allowed pens, ink and paper; 
they have the occasional luxury of a bath; and 
if they want any thing, they have only to ring 
a bell and an officer in uniform waits upon 
them. A recently discharged inmate was met 
on, oe day by a friend, who saluted him 
with,— 

= say, Tom, how fat and well you look!’ 

“Yes,” was the reply; “I have been 5) | 
three months at my country house in 
Park, and it does me a world of good.” 


ta» 
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WHAT IS HAPPINESS? 


A little girl, on being asked to give a defini- 
tion of happiness, replied,— 

“It is when you feel.as if you wanted to give 
sat A all your hinge to your little sister.” 

e fear, if this is the only true definition of 
happiness, thcre are a great many children, and 
older people, too, that have seldom, if ever, 
known what it is to be happy. 


The Saviour knew that benevolence contrib- 
utes to happiness when He said, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 


12> 
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ANCIENT SPANISH JUSTICE. 


A blacksmith of a village in Spain murdered 
a& man and was condemned to be hanged. The 
chief peasants of the place joined together, 
and begged the alcaide that the blacksmith 
might not suffer, because he was necessary to 
the place, which could not do without a black- 
smith to shoe horses, mend wheels, etc. 

“But,” said the alculde, “how then canI ful- 
fill justice?” 

A laborer answered, “Sir, there are two weav- 
ers in the village, and for so small a place one 
is enough; hang the other.” 


42> 
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HOW THE LITTLE FELLOW UNDER- 
STOOD IT. 


“Sam,” said a young mother to her darling 
boy, “doyou know what the difference is between 
the body and the soul? The soul, my child, is 
what you love with; the body carries you about. 
This is your body, (touching the boy’s shoulder 
and arms) but there is something deeper in. 
You can feel it now. What is it?” 

“O, I know,” said he, with a flash of intelli- 
gence in his eyes, “that is my flannel shirt.” 


>> 
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BEAUTY IN STRANGE PLACES. 


Dr. Kane, finding a flower under the Hum- 
boldt ewe was more affected by it because it 
eath the lips and cold bosom of the 
fe, than he would have been by the most gor- 
geous garden bloom. So some single, strug- 
gling in the heart of one far removed 
from Divine influences is dearer than a whole 
catalogue of virtues in the life of one more 
favored of Heaven. , 





RI hr that a trunk, do you?” growls ade- 
make it look like a 





A hearty laugh followed the 


porter. “It only needs a lightning rod 
boarding-house.” on 
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For the Companion. 
THREE INDIAN TRAVELLERS. 


Strange sights and strange people are very 
common in Chicago, and the depot of the great 
North-western Railway has its share of both. 

On one occasion, wien I took a train from 


companions. 

Before the train started, one of them took a 
long pipe-stem out from somewhere under his 
coat; then a small, red clay bow] from his pock- 
et, and carefully put them together, 

From a second pocket he produced a curious 
tobacco-pouch, from which he filled ‘the pipe. 
With a match from still another pocket he lit 
the weed. 

He then indulged in one long, strong whiff’; 
‘took the pipe from his mouth with his left hand, 
passed it into his right hand, and handed it 
gravely to the next. 

Indian number two received it in solemn si- 
. whiffed just onee, and carefully passed it 

to the hand of the third mémber of the party. 





He performed his) part of the ceremony with 
the same stately, dignified air, as had the other 
two, taking his single puff. And now the long- 
stemmed, red-bowled pipe was returned to the 
hand whence it started, and again it went the 
rounds of the party. 

Then the owner received it, and taking out the 
stem, knocked the ashes from the bowl and put 
them both away. The Indians had taken just 
two whiffs apiece! 

After this ceremony, they had but little more 
than time to step on board the cars, before the 
last bell rang, and we were off for the prairies. 

It was amusing to watch them; you would 
have laughed to see what a time they had seat- 
ing themselves to their satisfaction. 

They all wore “stove-pipe” hats. One of the 
hats was white, with a red ribbon tied around it. 

One of the Indians had on a white linen coat 
with the button-holes tied together with red tape. 

Another had his black, swallow-tail coat but- 
toned tight to his throat—save where one but- 
ton was gone—to hide his lack of a shirt! 

The owner of the pipe, who appeared to be a 
chief, (although there were no scalp-locks dang- 
ling from his belt) had a bandbox, and a red, 
white and blue umbrella, which he valued very 
highly, judging from the attention he bestowed 
upon it. 

He was a long time in arranging his baggage 
in the rack over his seat, and at last sat down. 
He was as pleased with what he had done, ap- 
parently, as a Yankee would be who had eom- 
pleted the invention of a new machine. 

Soon a sudden jolt brought down bandbox and 
umbrella, like an avalanche, on his head. Not 
an impatient word, or look, or gesture; but in 
the same dignified manner as when smoking, he 
arose, and with a long string proceeded to tie 
umbrella and box firmly into the rack, and sat 
down with the air of a conqueror. He certainly 
had showed no temper, as fnany a white man 
would have done in such a case, and was, in this 
respect, a conqueror, 

The Indian who sat directly in front of: me 
could grunt a little English, and was quite talk- 
ative. They were of the Omaha tribe, and had 
been to the “Big Wigwam,” at Washington, to 
transact business connected with their intetests, 
and were now returning home. 

After we had ridden awhile, the one with the 
jlinen coat, toek a pair of tweezers from his pock- 
et, rubbed his red hand over his chin and cheek, 


pulled it out, roots and all, as a New England 
farmer takes up a stump! He neither winked 
nor winced, but kept on with this agreeable 
process until he had pulled out a dozen or more 
whiskers, and then put away his tweezers. 
Rather a “dry shave,” wasn’t it? z. H. T. 


For the Companion. 


MIDGET’S CALL. 
A rap-tap-tap, 
Which spoiled my nap; 
I opened wide the door; 
There Midget stood, , 
In cloak and hood, 
Out on a calling tour. 


“Walk in, my dear;” 
She came, and near 

My side demurely sat; 
Said three-year old, 
“Though bery cold 

I fought I'd like a chat. 


“The fuss I’ve had, 
My help’s so bad; 
I’m sure I’m almost crazed. 
Ann steals, I jinks, 
And Bridget drinks; 
Jane’s wages must be raised! 


“My precios twins, 
As like as pins, 
Are bery, bery sick; - 
Grandpapa said, 
‘Put them to bed, 
And give them somesin’ quick.’ 


“Poor baby’s worse, 
Louise, the nurse, 
Finks he has got the nerves! 
It pears to me, 
Last night at tea 
He eated too much ‘serves. 


“My May I dressed 
All in her best 
For Tiny Tillman’s ball; 
"Tis such a care 
To do her hair 
Up in a waterfall. 


“I must go home, 
My husband comes 
Down in the car at four. 
Good-evening, miss!’ 
She threw a kiss, 
And gently closed the door. 


+> 


4A SHORT LIE WITH A LONG TAIL, 


“Nettie!” 

“Yes, mother,” mumbled Nettie. She mum- 
bled because her mouth was full of plum-eaxe. 

“Take the baby while I go and see about din- 
ner.’ 
Nettie took the baby with a very ill grace, for 
she was reading a book and eating a bit of 
plum-cfke, and seemed to feel that baby was 
not very welcome just at, that moment. 

Baby soon made a grab at Nettie’s cake, and 
seized it too with so firm a grip as to crumble it 
up in its chubby palm. Nettie was vexed, and 
giving way to her temper, she struck baby a 
sharp slap on the arm. 

Of course baby cried lustily, and mother 
came running in from the kitchen to know what 
was the matter. 

“Harry struck the baby!” cried Nettie. 

PO I didn’t,” said Harry, “I never touched 
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“Yes, you did,” rejoined Nettie, positively. 

Mother punished Harry, because she did not 
think Nettie would lie. 

This was Nettie’s lie. It took a moment only, 
with a very few words, to tell it, but it hada 
very very long tail to it. 

irst, it troubled Nettie all that day, and 
when night came it would neither let her pray 
nor sleep. She had a restless night. In the 
morning she felt that she ought to confess it; 
but her proud heart preferred keeping the trou- 
blesome thing locked up in its darkest chamber, 
to turning it out by means of a frank, honest 
confession. So Nettie’s lie tortured her for 
many days, until she grew hard, and then it on- 
ly wounded her once in a while. 

After-some wecks it pleased God to take Har- 
ry to heaven very suddenly. When Nettie 
looked on his rourid, pale face, which was beau- 
tiful even in death, she burst into a violent fit 
of tears, and trembled from head to foot like 
one who has the ayue. 

Pm poor Nettie,” said her father, “you must 
not give way to griefso, Our Harry is e to 
Jesus, and, though he can never come back to 
us, yet we can go to him.” 

“Ol” cried Nettie, “it is not because Harry is 
gone to heaven, that I cry, but I once told a lie 
about him, and mother whipped him when she 
ought to have whipped me. QOdear! I wish I 
could ask him to forgive me.” 

Nettie has silver hairs on her brow to-day, and 
wrinkles and crow’s-feet show that she carries 
the burden of many years upon her shoulders; 
but she still thinks of that lie. And when she 
thinks of it, a sharp sting wounds her heart. 
God has forgiven her, but she has not forgiven 
herself. ; 

Thus you see, that short lie had a long tail. 


— and pains poor Nettie even to-day. If she 


it would sting her forever. 


+> 








until he found where a hair was growing, then 


Its sting reaches through the years of a long | @°re 
not been washed in the blood of Jesus, | A 


CAUSES FOR 
How thankful should the people be 
That “times of peace’ we've lived to see: 
‘When men no more on fields of strife 
Meet to destroy each other's life. 
How thankful, too, we all should feel 
That man no more from man can steal 
That richest boon, his liberty; 
That all men now, alike, are free. 
The Bors have cause for thankfulness, 
That when they want a handsome dress 
GEORGE FENNO'H sell them one that's neat— 
A “ Suit" from her d to feet complete, 
Conner oF Beach anp WasHincton StReet. 








FOR BOYS! 
A New Out-Door Game...........10 Cénts. 
“lw W. W. SWETT, Hightstown, N. J. 





The Great American Tea Company's 
GREAT SUN-SUN CHOP 


is a very superior quality of Pure Natural Leaf Tea. 
It has a fine, delicate, aromatic flavor, and itis very 
strong. Itis a selection of the choicest leaves from the 
best cultivated Tea districts of China. Vast numbers of 
the'Chinese people worship the Scw as the highest and 
purest object of excellence, and as they designate the 
Emperor of China “His Imperial Highness, Brother of 
the Sun, Emperor of the Celestial Flowery Kingdom," it 
naturally follows that whatever commodity or object to 
which they apply the double title of “Sun-Sun" must 
necessarily possess the highest qualities of purity and im- 
perial excellence. And that is exactly what we claim for 
our Gagat Scx-Sctn Cuop—that it is perfectly pure, of a 
choice, rich flavor, very full ngth, and duci 
health as well as pleasure. 





The Great Sun-Sun Chop 


is cured without coloring matter of any kind. It ts fired 
or dried upon porcelain, and it must, therefore, be entirely 
free from all impurities. It p all the delicious aro- 
matic flavor, as well as all the soothing and invigorating 
virtues which have rendered the Tea plant famous 
throughout many generations. 


The Great Sun-Sun Chop, 


we feel fully persuaded, will suit the taste of all lovers 
of good Tea, whether they have been accustomed to the 
nse of the Black or Green varieties heretofore. And its 
perfect purity enhances its value, and must establish it 
in favor with ail classes. 


The price is OxE DOLLAR aND TEN CENTS per pound 
($1 10), which, considering its purity and strength, makes 
it the cheapest Tea in the market. We warrant it to give 
entire satisfaction, and if it doves not prove so, it may be 
returned, and we will refund the money paid for it. 





TO CLUBS. 
The Great Sun-Sun Chop 


is put up in neat pounD PackaGes, with the trade-mark. 
the price—$! 10 per pound—is printed on each pound 
package. But we will furnish it to Clubs in boxes of 30 
or 60 pounds at the cargo price of ONE DOLLAR per pound; 
and in case the money accompanies the order we will 
discount one per cent. We will ship to Merchants, Ped- 
diers, or Club Orders, to collect on delivery, at $1 0 per 
pound. In order to get up aclub, let each person wish- 
ing to join say how much ‘ea Ké wants. Write the 
names and amount plainly on a list,and when the club 
is complete send it to us by mail. 


Merchants, Peddlers, or other persons desiring to start 
business, wishing for further information, can have a 
copy of our paper (which contains fuller information) 
mailed to them by writing for it. 


Address all orders to 


The Great American Tea Company, 
$1, 33, $5 & 37 Vasey Street, 
P. 0. Box 5643.......s..+s+++.- NEW YORK. 
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AMERICAN BUTTON HOLE, 
Over-Seaming 


SEWING MACHINES 
COMBINED. 

THESE MACHINES WERE AWARDED THREE 

GOLD MEDALS IN \88. 

The only Sewing Machine that can work 


uttou-Holes, Eyelet-Holes, Embroidering over 
the edge of Fabrics. 





Does Over-Seaming, as by hand; will Hem, Fell, Cord, 
Tuck, Bind, Gather and Sew on at same time; 
all that any Sewing Machine can do, and 
several ki no other can. 


(ae Call and see it. Main Office 283 Washin; St., 
Boston, Mass. Branch Office 135% Middle St., Portland, 
(up-stairs, first floor.) 


8. R. MARSTON, 
21—l0w General Agent N. E. States. 


WANTED-AGENTS. 
$75 to $200 per Month. every Where, male and femal 
to mtroduce the GE..UINE IMPROVED COMMO 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. is Machine 
will stitch, hem, feli, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. ie ag A 
Fully warran for five years. We will pay 81 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, mor: beautiful or 
Se seam than ours. lt makes the ‘Elastic Lock 
Stitch. very second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth Ry eat! ued eabe without teariag it. We pay 





Somiesio ‘sen ail 
Tddress, SECOMR 4 ©0. P 


Srtom Do. not be te upon by other parties 





leave one of the letters out? Music. 


MA 
“ der the 
Waar word will make “you sick” if you Dime of oupariae Gums the only gouuin® and realy 


Great Reduction in Prices. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


We this day issue 3s New Catacocvsr, in which we 
print our very Lowest Prices, and from which we 
make no Discounts on DEVIATION whatever. 

Our object is to furnish to our Patrons THE VERY BEST 
Pianos which can be manufactured, and at the VERY 
Lowzst Pxices which will yield us a fair remuneration. 


SRY Fo. Sizep Square 
7 Octavs, 
WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
Fully Warranted, from 475 to 600 Dollars. 


POPE HOE RHETT E EOD RES EEE EEE E SESE OSES EE EES 


eeceeeneeeee 
Perce eeeeeee 


Our reputation as the First MaNvFACTURERS In THE 
Country being fully established, and the SUPERIORITY 
oF our InsTRUMENTS being acknowledged by the Vor- 
UNTARY TESTIMONY OF THE LEADING ARTISTS OF THIS 
CocnTRrYy aNnp BuROPS, and the AWaErDS_oF THE HicH- 
Est RECOMPENSES OVER ALL ComMPeTITION, at the dif 
ferent Industrial Exkibitions of Europe and America, we 
are confident that at the Prices upon our New List, our 
Pianos will be found to be Tae CHEAPEST, and We solicit 
a comparison of our prices with those of any other Fixst- 
Ciass MANUFACTURERS, after allowing the Discounts 
which they may offer. 

It will be our aim, as it has been during the pas 
ForTY-SEVEN YEARS, to make the VERY BEST POSSIBLE 
INSTRUMENTS in every respect.. Our rules are: NEVER 
TO SACRIFICE QUALITY OF WORK DONE TO EconomMY 


to OF MANUFACTURE. 


Rosewood GRanD Pianos, 7% OCTAVE, 
WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
Fully Warranted, from 1,050 to 1,200 Dollars. 


COCO STH EH ETE E EDS OEE HHEED CORE ee rH EEee estes 


Our prices are set as Low as they possibly can be to 
insure the most perfect Workmanship, and the very best 
Quality of Materials used in every branch of the busi- 
ness. . ‘ 

Every Piano made by us is fully warranted, and satis- 
faction guaranteed to the purchaser. 

In claiming a superiority for the CHICKERING 
PIANOS over all others made, we would call special at- 
tention to the PERFECT EVENNESS OF THE SCALES 
throughout the entire Registers. 

The Stxcixne QUALITY oF Tons, 80 favorably noticed 
by all the great artists. 

The Power and Quality of Tone, Delicacy of Touch, 
Perfection of the Mechani Durability and General 
Excellence of Workmanship, and Beauty of Finish. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., 246 Washington 8t., 
20—TIwéo3i §=6 New Yor. Bostox. 








CAPITAL BOOXES 
For the. Young! 


MOLLY’S BIBLE. By Mary D. Chellis, author of 
“Dea. Sim's Prayers. 1 vol. lémo., price, $1 50. - 


GOOD MEASURE, By D. 8, Erickson, author of 
“Station Master's Daughter.” 1 vo]. lémo., price, 
$1 50. 

ROSY DAWN STORIES. “Little Indian,” “Picnic 
Party,"’ “Twin Brothers," ““Two Birthdays,” “Water 
Cress Girls," “Violet Girls.” 6 vols. 18mo. Llua- 
trated. Price, $4 50. 

CLEAN YOUR BOOTS, SIR? A Story of Robert 
Rightheart. 1 vol. i8mo. Price, 60c. 

GLANCE GAYLORD SERIES. “Mr. Pendleton’s 
Cup,” “Patience Hathaway,” “Donald Deane.” 3% 
vols. 16mo. Illustrated. Price, $4 25. 

LITTLE PEANUT MERCHANT. A Temperance 
Story. lvol. lémo. Price, $1 25. 

SILVER LAKE SERIES. “Hopes and Fears,” 
“Truth and Trust,"’ “Good for Evil." 3 vols. lémo. 
Illustrated. Price, $3 75. 

LINDENDALE STORIES. By Rev. Daniel Wise. 
4vols. Price, $5. 

GYPSY SERIES. By E. Stuart Phelps, author of 
“Gates Ajar."" 4 vols. Price, $5. 

TINY’S LIBRARY. By E, Stuart Phelps, author 
of “Gates Ajar."" 4 vols. Price, $3. 

BROOKSIDE SERIES. By Aunt Hattie, 4 vols, 


Price, $5. 

AUNT HATTIE’S LIBRARY FOR BOYS. 6 vols. 
Price, $3. 

AUNT HATTIE’S LIBRARY FOR GIRLS. 6 
vols. Price, $3. 


SWEET BRIER STORIES. 12 vols. Price, $3. 


&@™ No better books for children can be found. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Henry A. Young & Co.,, 
22—2weop 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


will Agents a salary of $30 
A. 4 pe ao, or aituw a large comission, raha 4 
our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
2—liw M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


CATARREH! CATARRE! 
wee zeny th th pe oot ey 
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: 3 1. NCce, 
as Aigo for sale by & C. Goobwin & Co., 3 Hanover 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year 
‘strictly in advance. e 


Papers 
New subscriptions can commence at any time 


during the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
‘1. he courts a on wed - ——— 

newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which 





PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 








For the Companion. 
AN EVENING IN WASHINGTON. 
Letter from Ruth Chesterfield, 

“When you go to Mr. Colfax’s, don't forget 
the singing-bird, and the portrait of Mrs. Col- 
fax and child.” 

That was the counsel I received one night just 
before I left the house to attend a reception of 
our Vice-President elect; and I followed it, and 
remembered both. The bird would have recalled 
himself to mind, even had I been in danger of 
forgetting him; for there he sat on a spray, sing- 
ing, as natural as life, 

“Like what bird does he sing?” I asked. 

“Like a mocking-bird,” was the answer; and 
I presume it was correct. I am glad to give you 
some higher authority than my own on the snb- 
ject, because, although perfectly familiar with 
the notes of the crow, the whip-poor-will, and 
the chickadee-dee, as well as those of certain do- 
mestic fowls, I might possibly mistake an. ori- 
ole for a robin, or a nightingale for a canary. 

Stop a minute. I believe an oriole is a robin 
—a golden robin; but then he is little or no re- 
lation to good old robin-red-breast,—he is more 

akin to the thrush that sung in a bush. 

And so amid the glitter of gas, and the sheen of 
jewels, and the shimmer of satin, the little Col- 
fax bird sung his sweet song, bringing visions 
of green woods, a brook, and a summer after- 
noon. 

Suddenly he paused. Was it to take breath 
for a louder, sweeter strain? ‘ 
No, it was because he had run down, and 
could sing no more till he was wound up again. 
This done, he poured forth his song as before. 
Then I said in my heart, “Out upon thee, lit- 
le warbler, for thou art as hollow and artificial 
as every thing else in fashionable life.” 
How many birds there are singing out on the 
trees, all summer long, as sweetly as this one, 
which never run down till death lays its finger 
on the delicate mechanism. Few heed tiem, 
and none marvel; but the fame of this one has 
reached two hemispheres. 
Why is itso? Because God made those, and 
man made this. And it is wonderful when man 
can imitate God’s works in the least degree. 
But if the bird is false, he is said to have been 

a messenger of true love. The story is, that Mr. 
Colfax sent it from Switzerland to Miss Wade, 
now his wife. 
The portrait hangs near the bird, and repre- 
sents a young mother and child. The originals 
of both are in the same apartment. The young 
mother has become a stout, elderly lady, ex- 
ceedingly animated, sociable, and overflowing 
with good nature. It is not very difficult to 
identify her still blooming face, with that of the 
portrait. 
But the boy, little Schuyler, has met with a 
Aecided change. He must have outgrown a 
great many suits of clothes since he was arrayed 
in jacket, trousers, and clean frill, in order to 
stand for his picture. , 
“Be a good boy and don’t wriggle,” one can 
imagine the mother saying to him,—perchance 
enforcing her admonition with threats of the 
_ rod, of promises of candy and peanuts, 
That the boy appreciated the awfulness of the 
occasion, is evident from the meek and solemn 


whick no longer characterizes the countenance 
of Mr. Colfax. No, the face of the gentleman 
who stands near the door. ready to'shake hands 
with each guest, beams with smiles; while his 
cordial greeting conveys to each one the idea of 
& special welcome. If you were to go there, my 
youngest young friend, he would be so happy 
to see you, that you would begin to think he 
must be your uncle, at least. 

As to meekness, if he has ever manifested any 
since his portrait was taken, it hasn’t been in 
the Speaker’s Chair of the: House of Represen- 
tatives. There, from the crown of his head to” 
the sole of his foot, he expresses determination. 
I don’t believe it would be of the least use to try 
to change his views by the offer of peanuts and 
candy—or those equivalents which they offer 
grown men; and I should not recommend any 
one to make the attempt. 

The lady who stands by his side, and to whom 
he presents all visitors, is his wife,—a quiet, un- 
obtrusive woman, who, had she not been his 
wife, might have passed unnoticed. 

But “how was she dressed? how was she 
dressed?” methinks I hear ohe and another ex- 
claim. 

Now don’t all speak at once, girls, and I will 
tell you. She wore a pink satin dress, with a 
square neck and long sleeves. Her dark hair 
was put up rather high, as is the custom, and in 
it was fastened a pearl comb. I cannot recall 
any other ornament,though it seems likely she 
wore a breast-pin. There were no long locks 


she pile on her head a mass of frizzed hair re- 
sembling a shaggy door-mat, like some I had 
the honor to see there,—from all which I in- 
ferred that she valued the internal more than 
the external. What is your opinion about it? 
Mr. Colfax’s house is, like himself, plain and 
unpretending. It was once the residence of 
Gen. Sickles. 

So with the multitude I went to pay court to 
the Rising Sun. It isn’t always wise to go with 
the multitude, but in this case no harm came from 
it; but rather one or two sober thoughts, which 
I’m afraid the editor of the Companion won’t 
allow me the space to present here. 





VARIETY. 





THE LITTLE SEEDS. 
One fine spring day, when the sun was low, 
A man, with rake and a spade, 
Went out, some nice little seeds to sow 
In the holes which for them he made. 
But the r little seeds didn’t like to fall 
And lie in the dismal ground; 
For the light never peeped in there at all, 
And shut out was the softest sound. 


“O, what shall we do?” was the mournful cry, 
We never can live down there; 

We shall die, we shall die, we are sure to die, 
For there is not a breath of air!’”’ 

But the kind old gardener soothed their dread, 
And their murmuring tones he hushed; 

“It is all for your good,” he tenderly said, 
“So don’t be afraid, and érust.”’ 


—_—__>—__——. 
DESPERATE GAMING, 


The ancient Germans, according to Tacitus, 
were accustomed to play at dice, when sober, as 
a'serious business, and that with such desperate 
venture of gain or loss, that, when every thing 
else was gone, they set their liberties and per- 
sons on the last throw. The loser, though 
younger and stronger than his lucky antagonist, 
went into voluntary servitude, and patiently 
suffered himself to be bound and sold. The 
slaves thus acquired, were exchanged away in 
commerce, that the winner might get rid of the 
scandal of his victory. 

The Chinese, whose passion for play is quite 
as strong a8 was that of the early Germans, 
make smaller ventures. When their money is 
gone, they sometimes stake their fingers, in- 
stead of their liberty, on a single chance r- 
ing the game they keep by them a vase of sesame 
oil, under which a.fire is kept burning; and be- 
tween the players is placed a small but very 
— hatchet. When one wins, he takes the 
hand of the loser, places it on a stone, and cuts 
off one of the fingers with the hatchet. The 
_— falls, and the loser immediately dips his 

and into the hot oil, which cauterizes the 
wound. This operation does not prevent the 
players from beginning again. 

Such is the account of travellers who have 
visited China, incredible as it may appear to us. 





REMARKABLE WORKS. 


Nineveh was 15 miles long, 8 wide, and 40 
round, with a wall 100 feet high and thick 
enough for three chariots abreast. Babylon 
was 50 miles within the walls, which were 75 
feet thick and 800 feet high, with 100 brazen 

ates, The Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, was 

feet to the support of the roof. It was a 
hundred years in building. The largest of the 
yramids is 481 feet high and 658 on the sides; 
I base covers 11 acres. The stones are about 
80 feet in length, and the layers are 308. It em- 
loyed 880,000 men in building. The labyrinth, 





expression of his countenance,—an expression 


streaming down her back a la Bedlam; nor did‘ 


Athens was 25 miles round and contained 

850,000 citizens and 400,000 slaves. The Temple 

of Delphos was so rich in donations that it was 

lundered of 500,000 and Nero carried away 
m it 200 statues. The walls of Rome were 

18 miles round. 

——_>—__— 


FAT TURKEY AND POOR POETRY. 


A nice fat turkey was. bought by one of our 
friends, a few months since, in w was found 
a note which read as follows: 


“This turkey, you see, is fat as butter, 

You may hunt the world over, you'll find no better. 
And for this I will bee. 
Will you address L. M. Fletcher, Madison, Maine.” 


The turkey proved to be so very superior, that 
the young folks of the family returned the fol- 
lowing reply to the above address: 


Your turkey, cooked on Tuesday last, 

Gave us a very fine repast. 

Perhaps we liked it all the better, 

From finding in it your kind letter, 

All that was left upon the platter 

‘Two hungry lovers ate for supper, 

‘Who came through mud from Boston city 

To taste the subject of your ditty. 

If you should ever kill-another, 

— it Ly same es its brother, L 
we'll en; cranberry ‘‘sass, 

To eat it all xbury, Mass. 





CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 


A medical gentleman recently amused a party 
of friends in an experiment.which could be made 
very interesting at an evening party by one that 
understood it. He not only lighted candles with 
his breath as fast as they were put out, buta 
cigar, which was uearly out, being presented to 
him, he breathed upon it, and it flared np intoa 
flame. He subsequently let out his secret, which 
was, that ashort time before, he had been inhal- 
ing oxygen gas. This substance may be ab- 
sorbed in considerable quantities by the respira- 
tory organs; and, when this has been done, one 
continues to exhale the gas, though in an im- 
pure state, for some time after. Now, if there 
remains the slightest point of ignition on the 
wick of a candle after it has been blown out, 
that is quite sufficient to make it light up again 
if it comes in contact with oxygen. 


—_.>-_—_— 
SWEETENED. 


A Dubuque tobacco merchant having been 
bored a long time by dead heads, quietly re- 
moved the jar of fine cut to another place, the 
other day, and in lieu thereof introduced one of 
the same size partly filled with molasses. As 
usual, says the Herald, the tobacco-chewers 
came around. They edged up to the counter in 
usual routine, reached over and soused their 
fists into the molasses, whereupon they sneaked 
out, wiping their hands on their coat-tails and 
breeches legs, all the while noging “mum,” but 
kept up a terrible thinking. Those acquainted 
with the plot were watching the manceuvring 
from a distance, and not until a dozen or more 
of the “‘chewers” got sweetened, did the joke 
leak out. 





MOURNING, 


Most animals have strong attachments. A 
favorite cow, after her master’s death, lowed 
and moaned for some days. One stormy day, 
six months later, the man who milked her put 
on an old overcoat belonging to her late master. 
The cow, as he came near her, became almost 
frantic. She went round and round him, low- 
ing and licking the coat most lovingly, and 
would not stand still until the coat was removed. 


RRP ER ES | Siena 
THREE LESSONS. 


t, contains 300 chambers and 12 halls. 
round 


love; Jesus loved you. 
Jesus gave Himself for you. 


for you. 
sonia aniteiiee 


with equal daring and freedom. 


says that the other day two you 
— a t 
rogs whic 
day! 
A NEWLY arrived Chinaman 


the sun. 


lamps to illuminate London. 


other makes faces and busts. 


Because he is crusty. 
Wnur is a spendthrift’s 


Tux false heir—The chignon. 





The in Egypt, presents ruins 27 miles 
and 106 gates. Gavthage won 28 miles round. 


A FIERY steed—Horse-radish. 


Remember these three lessons: 1st. Learn to 
2nd. Lea 
8rd. Learn to de- 
ny yourselves for others; Jesus denied Himself 


mm to give; 


SEVERAL of the English magazines owe their 
choicest illustrations to young women who have 
learned to draw on wood. Many of the designs 
in London Society and Belgravia are furnished 
from this source; and some of the most amus- 
ing sporting pictures in Punch are from the 
pencil of a young lady who can draw and ride 


Young ladies in Minnesota seem to have en- 
tered into a new business. A St. Paul paper 
ng ladies from 
brought to market thirty thousand 
they had slaughtered the previous 
They sold them for fifteen cents a dozen. 


rchased some 
ice, and finding it very wet, laid it out to dry in 
On going to look for it again, he found 
that it had disappeared, and forthwith accused 
the whole Chinese neighborhood of larceny. 


Tue London streets, placed in a single straight 


line, would reach from Liverpool to 
It takes three hundred and sixty thousand street- 


Wuart is the difference between the death of a 
barber and a sculptor? One curls and dyes, the 


Wry is a man in rage like a hard baked pie? 
urse like a thunder 


cloud? Because it is continually lightening. 
Emptorment for women--To hold their 
tongues. 


ew York. 


Mx. Perro¥ Tarse.t wtites: While in Louisiana I 
contracted Diarrhma, which became chronic. After suf 
fering more than a year,I came home, and hearing of 
Dr. Seth Arnold's Balsam, took three or four large 
bottles, and was completely cured. 





A True Baisam.—Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild 
Cherry is truly a Balsam. It contains the balsamic 
principle of the Wild Cherry, the balsamic properties of 
tar and of pine. Itsingredients are all balsamic. Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis and Consumption speedily 
disappear under its balsamic influence. 24—lw 





Tus SEASOX is now at hand for the use of Canton and 
Japanese Mattings, and J. J. Peasley & Co., 47 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, who make a specialty in these goods, 
are now opening invoices from the cargo auction sales of 
elegant styles in variegated and fancy checks and stripes 
of the choicest brands and finest qualities; also, invoices 
of the lower grades, all of which are for sale ata slight 
advance on the cargo auction prices. 


Fioor Om CiorTus at retail at manufacturers’ prices, 
and the goods of durability and finish,are one of the in- 
ducements oifered by John J. Peasley & Co., Boston, car- 
pet dealers, 47 Washington Street, to their customers. 


KIDDERMINSTER aND IncRam Carpets, of elegant 
design and colors, have just been received by John J. 
Peasley & Co., 47 Washington Street, Boston, from the 
recent auction trade sales in New York, and will be sold 
at from 85 cents to $1 50 per yard. 

An Invoice has been received by the carpet house of 
J. J. Peasley & Co., 47 Washington Street, Boston, of 
new patterns of English Tapestry Brussels, slightly dam- 
aged—a chance for bargains. %—3w 


BRADLEY’S 


@ 
Patent Croqueteries 
ARE THE STANDARD. 


They are recommended by BVERY EXPERT PLAYER 
that has used them. 


Examine samples of the several styles, or send for com- 
plete ing your Croquet. 
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Prof. Rover’s Rules for Croquet. 
The standard for the AmmRicaN Gams. Latest Edi- 
tion. 75 pp. Illustrated with numerous diagrams and 
CROQUET PROBLEMS for beginners. 


Sent to any address for TEN CENTS. 


Milton Bradley & Co. are also the manufac- 
turers and publishers of the greatest variety of standard 
and valuable 
Games and Home Amusements 
in the world. Don't buy trash, when if you get Bradley's 
Games you are sure of something of REAL MERIT. 
Send stamp for complete Catalogue, or TEN CENTS for 
Croquet Book and Catalogues, to 

MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
23—6wos2 Springfield, Mass. 








To Consumers of Curled Hair. 





The und d would pectfully call the attention 


*] of House and Hotel Keepers, Ruilroad Companies, Car 


riage Makers, Church Committees, Furniture Dealers, 
and the public generally, to the great advantage of Sponge 
over Hair, as prepared by the American Elastic Sponge 


manifest in various ways, it being anti-contagious, a sure 
preventive of moths or inscct life of any description, its 
perfect purity, its elasticity and d x lling 
that of Hair, not matting and requiring working over, as 
is the case with Hair of every quality. 

For Carriages and Railroad Car work it is far prefera- 
ble to Hair or any other knewn material. Abundant tes- 
timonials are in our possession from Car and Carriago 
Makers, Church Committees, Physicians, and others, 
and can be shown to substantiate.all we can say in favor 
of this material for all upholstcring purposes, sufficient to 
satisfy the most skeptical, notwithstanding the most 
outrageous reports of dealers in Hair against itsuse. It 
is cheaper, besides being superior to Hair, and consumers 
are not liable in the purchasing of Sponge to be cheated 
by paying for what they do not get, as is the case fre- 
quently in the purchase of Pure Hoir Mattresses of the 
best quality, which, on examination at some future time, 
when the beds need renovating, a combination of Pig's 
Hair, Tampico Whalebone, &c , is found in lieu of the all 
pure drawings, as was stated at fime of purchase. 

A prejudice has been raised against Sponge by some 
dealers, and every device and slander resorted to to pre- 
vent its introduction, by stating that the Glycerine and 
other preparations which are used to retain Ks elasticity 
comes through the coveriug. Some few cases of this 
kind accidentally occurred at first, but the Company em- 
ploying one of our best Chemists to superintend that de- 
partment, the difficulty was obviated, and it is now free 
from such objection. Furthermore, the same parties who 
had some of the first mattresses are now using our im- 
proved ones with entire satisfaction. 

All Housekeepers in need of Mattresses, Parlor Suits, 
&c., all Railroad Car and Carriage Makers, and Church 
Committees and others, are invited to call and see the 
goods and jals at Sal , 1218 Street. 

CHARLES L. FOWLE, 


Agent American Patent Sponge Company. 
2-—iw ad 
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i Shuttle, Lock Stitch," Straight 
ATNA Needle, Simple, Durable, Prac- 
tical, Adjustable. We have four 
SEWING | ses, adapted for manufactu- 
rers’ use, besides our new “ AT- 
NA IM VED" Famity Ma- 

MACHINE. N 


AGENCY FOR N. B. STATES, 
318 Washington Street, Boston. 


H. 5. WILLIAMS. Age. 
Ua Agents wanted. 12weop 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
Men and Boys Making Money. 








ing sc 
make $2 per week beside equation sen. 
Lane, Boston. 


Some 
lar to of Priguing Co., Powys 
12—20weop 


Company. In a sanitary point ot view its superiority is — 












































